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TRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


Mn. GLabsroxz has again disappointed us 
no, not exactly disappointed, for he has not 
belied our anticipation, but he has fallen below 
the line which, we think, would have been ad- 
hered to by high statesmanship, and has thereby 
prodnced in us a feeling of regret deeper than 
we can well express. The course he has taken 
on.the Dublin University Tests Bill, introduced 
by Mr. Fawcett, and backed by all the authority 
of Trinity College, Dublin, indicates, we fear, 
either one of those twists in his judgment which 
result from the peculiar constitution of his 
mind, or the extreme necessity under which, 
pethaps unwittingly, he placed himself by a 
premature pledge to the Roman Oatholic 
hierarchy of Ireland. It is quite clear from the 
speech which he delivered on Wednesday last, 
on the motion for the second reading of Mr. 
Faweett’s Bill, that Mr. Gladstone does not 
clearly comprehend the true, because natural, 
meaning of religious equality.” He is, at 
one and the same time, a statesman and an 
ecclesiastical casuist, and he is both in virtue 
of those qualities which he possesses by nature, 
and which he has sedulously cultivated. He 
has broad human instincts, but he never wholly 
trusts them. He veils the bold outlines of form 
which they project, with a gauzy fabrication of 
distinctions spun from his own ingenuity of 
intellect. He loses sight of principles in the 


importance which he attaches to minute details. 


His heart is somewhat perverted, we believe 
quite unconsciously to himself; by his head. 
He schemes too elaborately to give effect to the 
impulses of a just and generous disposition, 
and, unfortunately, he his schemes as 
inseparable from the disposition which he wishes 
to He is a marvellous compound of 
the bold statesman and the wily ecclesiastic, 
and he seldom takes a step towards justice, in 
his capacity as a civil ruler, without swerving 
more or less, in his capacity as a devout adherent 
of priestism. 

The true question opened up by the Dublin 
University Tests Bill is that of wnited education, 
free to all sects, or that of separate education 
pervaded and governed by the distinctive 
peculiarities of each sect. So far as the State is 


concerned, Mr. Fawcett’s Bill places such 
organised means of high intellectual culture as“ 
Ireland already possesses upon the broad basis 
of religiofis equality. Every assistance which 
Trinity College, Dublin, can supply to those 


who seek its advantages, will, by this measure, 
be extended to men of all religious denomina- 
tions, without the slightest restriction, in con- 
sequence of the faith which they maintain. The 
scholarships, the professorships, the fellowships, 
the heads of houses, and equal participation in 
the Government of the University, are made at- 
tainable by those who aspire to them, without 
the slightest reference to their different theo- 


923 
so, logical or ecclesiastical creeds. True, although 


the projected reform is complete in principle, 
time will be required to enable Roman 


825 | Catholic students to reap the full fruits of it. 


No doubt this is a circumstance sincerely to be 


2 | regretted. But old systems cannot be converted 
go7 into new, at least regard being had to their 


practical results, without some such disadvan- 
tage. Nobody found fault with the Irish 
Ohurch Act because the recognition by Parlia- 
ment of vested interests deferred for a season 
some of the benefits it was framed to confer 
upon the whole people of Ireland. 


Mr. Gladstone objects to the bill of the hon. 
member for Brighton, because, according to his 
judgment, it does not satisfy all the demands 
of religious equality. We have entertained,” 
said he, ‘‘and continue to entertain that belief, 
we are pledged to the belief, that it is an ex- 
treme hardship on that portion of the Irish 
population who do not choose to accept an 
education apart from religion, that they should 
have no University open to them in Ireland at 
which they may obtain degrees; and we hold 
that this, call it what you like, and disguise it 
as you may, is the infliction of civil penalties 
on account of religious opinions.“ This means, 
if it means anything to the purpose, that tlie 
State is bound, not merely to grant perfect 
freedom, but to furnish out of its own resources 
special facilities for the cultivation of distinc- 
tive religious opinions. This, assuredly, was 
not Mr. Gladstone’s profession of belief, nor 
was it the settled intention of the English 
people, at the passing of the Irish Church Act. 
The right han. gentleman then declared 
that it had become expedient to sever com- 


pletely, and once for all, the tie which 
connected the State with religious institutions 


people, which he then threw off in the name of 
religious equality, he wishes to resume under 
the same sanction. To a certain extent, and 
that a not inconsiderable one, he desires to have 
another religious establishment in Ireland, but 
it is ta be a Roman Catholic Establishment, not 
a Protestant one. Not unnaturally, perhaps, 
after having put a great strain upon his early 
predilections, he now reverts,to them, but with 
this difference, that whereas in former times he 
deemed it the duty of the State to sustain Pro- 
testant religious institutions for Ireland, he 
now deems it the duty of the State to hold owt 
a helping hand towards Roman Catholic reli- 
gious institutions in that country. Not to do 
so, he says, is to inflict civil penalties on account 
of religious opinions. 

Now, the fair interpretation of the doctrine 
of religious equality is that it should give to all 
denominations, ‘‘a free stage and no fayour.”’ 
The duty of the civil power is fully done when 


it relieves all its subjects indiscriminately of 


every legal disability in regard to their theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical profession. All should 


have equally free access to any advantages 


dependent upon the State; but it is not bound 
to take into account the special religious 
opin.ons of any; nor is it at liberty to indulge 
them. In the present instance, the claim of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland is that tho 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness enforced by the 
Roman Oatholic hierarchy upon the laity of 
their Church, shall be assisted and upheld by 
State resources, and that it is a hardship upon 
the latter that the recently developed will of the 
former should not be recognised by the 
Imperial Legislature. Happily, the English and 
Scotch people have too strong a hold upon 
the broad principle of religious equality, to 
allow it to be wrested from their grip by the 
sophistry of those who do not rightly com- 
prehend its purport. Should Mr. Gladstone 
propose for India the educational policy which 
he seems to contemplate for Ireland, we doubt 
whether even our contemporary the Spectator 
would regard opposition to such a proposal as 
either narrow, intolerant, or contemptible. 
The whole mistake originated in assuming that 
a State-Church, or, in other words, State inter- 
position on behalf of religious opinion, is neces- 
sary, in some shape, to the good government 
of mankind, This mistake is at the bottom 
of Mr. Gladstone’s notion of justice in regard to 
University education. It is the rock against 
which he is blindly running his head, or rather 
that of his Government, and there seems little 
room left for doubt that he will split upon it. 


“FAOT VERSUS SENTIMENT.” 


Oun readers will find in another column a 
lettef, which expresses temperately and forcibly 
the difficulties that we well knew would be felt 
by some of our friends con the views 

vanced in our recent Supplement on the real 
danger to religion in the schools.” We aro glad 
to give prominence to this letter, not only 
because of its ability and moderation, but also 
abject in’ all ponte aapecte, and be analine ett 
subject in all possible aspects, to ise all 
the force of he nat ante Saas can be made out 
against us. eat least ve nothing to fear 
from free discussion; and if the subject 
always 1 * with the admirabl 
Whittingh writer of this letter, Mr. W. E. 

itti of Walthamstow, we think 


. 


ut he does not agree wi 
reel 


meet our facts; that the solution at which he 
hints, but which he does not distinctly define, is 
impracticable as well as incongruous with 

fundamental principles of Nonconformity ; we 
shall also give at least one good reason for 
thinking that even on his own showing, the 
secular system for elementary day-schools is 
neither so godless nor so dangerous as he would 


peaking of our undoubtedly serious charge, 
that the religious instruction given in existing 
day-schools is for the most part utterly in- 
effective,” and ‘‘ calculated to beget in early days 
a permanent dislike for the things of God,” our 
correspondent denies that the t is borne 
out by facts. But how does he support his 
denial? We gave seventeen distinct quotations 
from the reports of official inspectors, whose 
leanings are almost universally against our 
views, and all of whom, so far as they deal with 
the actual state of the case, oe rt our 
beget 


assertion. Is it or is it not calc 
in early days a dislike for the things of Go, 
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; nor would he, we 
istied with merely general 
and sentimental descriptions of the results 
which might, could, or should be expected. Let 
him search for of this kind in the re- 
rts of those whose duty it was down to 1870 
examine into the religious teaching in the 
day-schools. If such results were in any cases 
manifest, there was no reason whatever wh 
they should not have been rted. Such 
ony as this would have done more for 
the cause ne „e 
unchristign passion now exci ool- 
board elections. But as the cose stands, Mr. 


*in 
ti 


Whittingham will find it hard to meet our facts 


with anything but opinions which are nothing 


to the point. 
We ‘ons happy to find it acknowledged that 
‘nearly ev child who attends a public day- 


school also attends a Sunday-school.” We be- 


lieye the case ut much more strongly ; 
for | eine doubt tha even yet a very con- 
ö number of the most neglected ‘classes 
in the 7 1 thei whe instruo- 
21 this in ee 


a view of showing that religious instruction 
may be safely left to Sunday-schools, but to 
urge that our accusation nst the religious 
teaching in day-schools might be made with 
equal justice against the former. His argu- 
ment is in effect this—that the artisan class, 
whose notorious indifference to public worship 
we trace in no small de to the lifeless reli- 
ious drill of their childhood, were also atten- 
ts at Sunday-schools, and that the preva- 


lent 1. 4 quite as fairly be attributed to 
these. The argument is plausible; for where 
two an nts precede a consequence it is 
often difficult to say whether the cause should 
be ‘ded as single or double. And in this 


case, where the imperfections which even the 
most enthusiastic teachers do nét deny to exist 
in Sunday-schools, must needs impede or per- 
vert the highest influence of these institutions, 
the difficulty of justly dividing the responsi- 
bility must be candidly confessed. But in the 
first place we submit that the work of 
Sunday-schools is much hindered by the secular 
teacher’s invasion of their i 
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dur ndent whether, in view of the 
wonderful results produced in Wales by the 
alliance of Sunday-schools with an earnest 
sainistry, they do not feel it. to be somewhat of 
an to our Church life in d to in- 
sinuate that but for the drill of the day-school, 
the poor would lose the blessings of reli ion P 

But admitting, as all parties must, that the 
influence of religion lamentably short of 
our desires, what, we ask, does our co n- 
dent suggest F If, says he, our statement were 
borne out by facts, surely it would not sup- 
— the removal of all religious instruction 


R our —— but would rather 1 

o necessity for more religious 

that of u deiuite and in gible kind.” Which 
as much as to say, that if a man’s dinner 


any oupeniecity of mental iscipline in | practi 
instruction, freshness and 


en in the hurry of business does not agree 


with him; but only promotes indigestion, while 
if taken quietly at home it nourishes and 
strengthens him, the proper remedy is that he 
should eat more and eat faster in the City. Our 
point is, and facts prove it, that by the very 
necessity of the case, the sort of religious teach- 
ing insisted upon is incongruous with a system 
8 school and 2 produces such 

results arise when incongruities 
are fi , into Tike union. And the 
rem ) is, t more of this sort of 
teaching, and more definitely of this sort, should 
be given. 

Mr. Whittingham's su ion would lead us 
into a branch of this subject from which we 
expressly excluded ourselves in the Supplement 
which he criticises. But we cannot forbear 
asking him, since he insists on definite 
religious teaching, what are those sub- 
lime but simple truths of the Gospel” 
which he would have taught at the 
expense of the ratepayers, and with the autho- 
rity of public opinion? Are they, for instance, 
such as the incarnation and the atonement, 
together with the infallible authority of the 
Bible? However much we may sympathise 
with him in his reverence for these truths or 
age ge neither he nor we can blind our eyes 

the fact that are earnestly disputed, 
and even regarded with serious dislike, by a very 
considerable number of our fellow-subjectse. 


We had alwa Am 
on ity that any application 
indirectly 


equality, sure to react in spiritual 
ysis on the sects whom it is sought 
favour. But let that As a 


opinions? No matter W. 
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distinct senses, ne’ ene to 
utterances co i 


NEW ETHICS OF QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—I think it is time that some notice should be 
taken of certain remarkable and persistent representa- 
tions that are being made by Church Defence lecturers 
and speakers throughout the country. The object of 
the statements that are made is generally to damage 
the character of the Liberation movement, as well as 
the reputation of some of the leading advocates of that 
movement. Sometimes, no doubt, a little temporary 
success attends this sort of thing. My object in now 
writing is slightly to diminish that success. 

1. Mr. Miall on Church Property.—The following 


poss of, and we shall have completed our task. With 


on of cathedrals, which perhaps might be 

kept up other public than ecclesiastical, we 
0 

the inha 


= be fairly made over in pope! to 
of the parish in which 

situate—to be sold, rented, or given, as the rate-payers 
may determine. | * 


This, Sir, is a quotation from a lecture delivered by 


— 


Manon 27, 1872. 
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Mr. Miall some twenty-two or twenty-three years ago, 
and by the Anti-State-Church Asociation in 
1851 under the title of What is the Separation of 
Church and State?” The quotation is correct as far 
as it goes, but the words following are invariably 
omitted. These are :— 

under any feasible arrangement, will . 

ny ae in 2 . of 1 — 

ea Ours is no warfate against 

a sect—and in the adjustment of details in the set t 

of the great question we have at heart, we are prompted, 
not merely to do justice, but to practise generosity. 

What Mr. Miall has since said upon this subject is, 
of course, also not referred to. 

2 The Ecclesiostical Census.—It is often stated that 
the Dissenters have objected to a repetition of the 
Census of Religious Worship which was taken in 1851. 
This is the reverse of the truth. In 1860 Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, who was the Home Secretary in Lord 

Palmerston’s Government, proposed to inquire into the 
religious profession of every inhabitant of the kingdom. 
This proposal was resisted on the part, of Dissenters, 
and Mr. Baines, in committee on the Census Bill on 
July 11, 1860, proposed to omit the words “ religious 
profession” from the inquiries to be mace, Mr. 
Baines then said :—“ It was absurd to say that the Dia- 
senters were afraid of avowing their religious opinions, 
but there was an obvious distinction between a free 

~avowal and the acknowledgment of the right of the 

Government to make the proposed inquiry. It was said 
that the Dissenters were afraid of the results of a roli- 
gious enumeration. That was an entire mistake, and 
he had given notice of an amendment, which he be- 
lieved would have afforded the means of obtainirg the 
best and fullest religious statistics.” In consequence of 


That the Secretary of State shall, so far asis oa bl 
cause inquiry to be made and returns to obtained 
of all places of worship, schools, and educational estab- 
lishmenta, similar to those obtained in the Census of 


1861, the heads of “Religious Worship” and 


Mr. Baines, in moving the clause, said that be was 
of opinion that it was desirable to have the fullest and 
census—religious and educational.” This clause, 
however, owing to the opposition of Churchmen, was 
negatived. 


In 1870 the proposal to take a census of religious pro- 
fession was not made by the Government, but took the 
form of an amendment to the Census Bill, moved by Dr. 
Ball from the Opposition side of the House. Dr. Ball's 
proposal was, on July 26th, rejected by 96 to 77. 

8. Parliamentary Grants for Religious Worship.—It 
is stated that Dissenters have received, and do receive, 
help from the public taxes towards the support of re- 
ligion, and reference is made to a Parliamentary return 
‘of 1844” in proof of the statement. The manner in 
which the statement is usually made is to challenge Dis- 
senters to prove that the Church has received any Par- 
liamentary grant for the last fifty years. The facts are 
these. In 1843 a return was issWed (Parl. paper 572) of 
% Religious Worship and Church Property.” It is per- 
feetly true according to this return, and true also in 
fact, that no grant of public money has been made for 
the clergy of the Church of England for the last fifty 
years, and no grant for building churches since 1824. 
But let us look at all the facts, The return referred to 
is a statement of the Parliamentary grants in aid of 
religious worship and Church property from the year 
1800 to the year 1843, From this return we find that 
the following sums had been granted to the Church of 
England :— 


1800 o 182%. 1,100,000 0 0 

Amount paid by the Paymaster of 

Civil Services . , A . , 2,043 19 2 

Drawback on materials used in build- 

ingchurches . . . . « 244196 9 6 
Total . . « .  .«£2,9356,64618 4 


During the same period the following grants had been 
made to Protestant Dissenters in England :— 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND. 


Amount maid by P — 2 er £124,384 14 6 

” a 
Services from 1834 to 1842 ; 16,526 10 3 
Total . £140,911 4 9 


It will not be a matter of information to state that the 
grant to Protestant Dissenters was the grant called the 
Regium Donum. Nor shall I be stating anything new 
when I say that this grant was, for very many years 
previous to its abolition in 1854, protested against by 
the great body of Dissenters in England ; and that it 
was voted in Parliament against the expressed wishes of 
the Dissenting members of the House of Commons, who, 
year after year, divided the House upon the question, 
until the Government consented to its withdrawal. The 
Dissenters, in consistency with their principles, opposed 
this “‘ gift,” because they held that Parliament had no 
right to vote any money for religious purposes. Those 


who know these facts will estimate at their proper value 
the attempt to charge them with an inconsistency in 
allowing this money tobe received. No sum of money 
has been received by Protestant.Dissenters from Parlia- 
ment since this successful opposition. 

The return in question also gives the sum received 
for the Irish Established Church and by Roman Catholics 
and Protestant Dissenters in Ireland, Adding these the 
following is the total :— 

GRANTS.— ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Church of En i: : . £2,936,646 18 4 
Ireland, for Endowment, Erection of 
Churches; Relief of Tithe Arrears, 
and Drawbacks . ; : . 1,749,818 0 0 


Total . . (C44, 685,464 18 4 

The following grants were, during the same period, 

made to the Church of .Rome and to Protestant Dis- 
senters :— ‘ 


GRANTS. — DISSENTERS. 
England . , ' ; a £240,911 4 9 
Protestants, Ireland . ee , 878,736 9 2 
Catholics, Ireland , . 0 865, 1 2 
Total . £1,484,654 15 1 


The grant to Protestants in Ireland was the Irish 
Regium Donum, and that to Roman Catholics the May- 
nooth grant; both of which owed their existence and 
continuance to Churchmen. 

4. The Voluntary Principle in the Church,—It is 
stated, at Church defence meetings, that it is estimated 
that during the last fifty years, or, as some say, from 
the beginning of the century,’ Churchmen have given 
the following sums for religious purposes :— 


£25,000,000 for the erection and enlargement of | 


churches. 

£30,000,000 for the endowment of those churches. 

£15,000,000 for the building of schools. 

£5,000,000 for —— houses. 

Total, C75, 000, 000. 

It is not sought to deny the accuracy of these figures, 
or their value in showing how well the Episcopalians are 
able, when obliged, to support their own Church, and 
how liberal have been some of their contributions for 
religious purposes ; but it is reckoned that the contri- 
butions of Dissenters for similar purposes are more than 
4,000,0001. a- year. But if the above sum extend over 
fifty years only, the average amount contributed by 
Churchmen is 1, 500, 000k. a- year. The Wesleyans alone, 
for many years past, have expended an average of a 
quarter of a million sterling in the building and repair 
of places of worship. | 

5. Dr. Pye-Smith and the Liberation Society—The 
authority of Dr. Pye-Smith is sometimes quoted in con- 
demnation of the proposal to devote ecclesiastical 
property to national uses. Dr. Pye-Smith is repre- 
sented to have said. — Some would recommend 
the resumption, or rather it would be the assumption 
—for the State could not resume what it never gave 
of the Church property by the Government. This, to 
my apprehension, would be downright robbery. May 
our country never be dishonoured by it! I trust that 
no spoliation w:ll ever be suffered.” 

Dr. Pye Smith's actual words were as follows :—‘“I 
know, however, that there are some, and those persons 
of unquestionable moral excellence, and who would 
abhor any \.olation ot what is strictly just, who would 
recommend the resumption, or rather it would be the 
assumption—for the State could not resume what it 
never gave—of the Church property by the Government, 
as part of the desired reform. This, to my apprehen- 
sion, would be downright robbery. May our country 
never be dishonoured by it |” 

These words were written in 1835, and in 1844 Dr. 
Pye-Smith joined the Anti-State-Church Association, 
and took part in the first conference. The second law 
of the association, as then adopted, was as follows :— 
„That in matters of religion man is responsible to God 
alone ; that all legislation by secular Governments in 
affairs of religion is an encroachment upon the rights of 
man and an invasion of the prerogative of God; and 
that the application by law of the resources of the State 
to the maintenance of any form or forms of religious 
worship and instruction is contrary to reason, hostile to 
human liberty, and directly opposed to the Word of 
God. . 

At one of the sittings of that conference, also, a paper 
was read on the meaning of the words Separation of 
Church and State,” in which it was held that the separa- 
tion must involve — 


The n of Church and State, consequent 
must involve :— * : 10 

1. The re of all those laws which make the 
fession or disclaimer of form of religious belief, or 
the subscribing of any KN. ning a pled 
of a certain line of conduct towards an religious — 5 
a necessary qualification for the any public 


office or employment ; or which confer on the ministers 


a particular faith to conduct the services of on on 
occasions of State ceremonies, and before the two Houses 
of Parliament and other national bodies and institu- 
tions; or which devote money taken out of the Parlia- 
mentary taxes, or out of any branch of public revenue, 
or any public lands, public buildings, or other public 
property, to the sustentation of any form of religious 
worship ; or which confer exemptions from public pay- 
ments, or create distinctions of any nature, e 
or otherwise, founded on the profession of any form of 
religious belief. 

2. The enactment of laws for the entire abolition of 
public exactions in support of any form of religious faith, 


‘| which a 


and for the resumption by! 
the life-interests of present pe 
to strictly national purposes, 
and other property, at any ti 
or by Parliament, for the of orm 
religious worship, or the exclusive t bodies of 
men professing a specific form of religious belief, 

Still, Dr. Pye-Smith remained, for many years, & 
member of the Anti-State Church Association . 

6. Mr. Toulmin Smith on Church Property.—Mr, Toul- 
min Smith's evidence on Church property, given before 
the Houseof Lords’ Committee on Church rates, is usually 
quoted as that of an eminent Dissenting minister.” 
Mr. Toulmin Smith was a London barrister, and, as he 
stated himself, it“ might be rather difficult to say to 
what denomination he belonged. 

7. Mr. George Potter and the Church.—I find the 
following in the National Church for the present month, 
and it has since been widely repeated. 


Mr. George Potter is ares. hang the country lecturing 


e . 1 
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bishops and cle 

year, and is all out of the Church’s own y; 

without costing the people of England one . 
Will it be believed, Sir, that Mr. Potter has nevor 


a year out of the taxes to support the Church.“ 
What Mr. Potter has said is, that the annual value of 
all the Church revenues and property of every de- 
scription is ten milliona.a year. This is a rather dif- 
ferent thing from saying that Parliament votes that sum 
for the support of the Church, but it appears to suit our 
opponents to put it in that way. 

I could add largely to these illustrations of the 
„% Ethics of Quotation,” but for the present I have 
probably written enough. Allow me to add that I do 
not credit all Church defenders with wilful misrepre- 
sentation in these matters. The longer one lives, the 
more one learns that conscious and wilful dishonesty is 
very rare, but carelessness and recklessness are not so 
rare. One copies another, and, ludeed, ſor the most 
part, Church defenders do nothing but copy each other. 
They all seem to lecture from the same brief, containing 
the same quotations, so that, when you have answered 
one, you have answered every one. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HERBERT S. SKEATS. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 
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(Applause. ) They would 
tions which were connected with the State, and 
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intments were made by the Prime Mini- 
ster e Privy Council, but still if they were 
men of ability they would always find su when 
the Church was under the contfol of Churchmen 


they would 


the clergy to a man had 
taken to advance the people in a politi 
believed it would be to — — * — pool le 
of this country, religiously iti , 0 
Church was ars ig the State, and he was 
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Mr. Grondx Dam moved :— 


That believing the upion of Church and State to be an in- 
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Raw and H K in ears, and he con- 
sidered the cond the I. E. most ungrateful 
„Land cowardly. ( uproar, which lasted 
several minutes.) The Rev. 12 n vicar o 
meeting that he had secu 


i moved :— 
on of , it is desirab! 
o should ne a capacation 0l dee Gearch trom the teens 
ouid not Bad in God: 
could not find in Word one solitary 
t pespage that would justify the union of Church and 
as at . (Mr. Wynne: “ Nonsense.” A 
Voice: Let's have a song,” and some one com- 
menced If ever I cease love.] The Estab. 
lished Church had always hindered the true pro- 
gress of the people. They never gave way in any 
~ | single measure until the Dissenters compelled 
them. (A Voice: Let tother chap „and 
great uproar.) There had been more jobbery in 


partments of Her Majesty’s Government. At this 
period some one gave vent to a tremendous yell, 
and 5 Fisher remarked that the individual 
wan 


is 
of 

: to the Societ 
frot State Patrohage 4 


of the bishops, Bat was interru at 0 
5 2 sentence. Mr. Andrew, listrict 
agent of the Liberation Society), ed the 


resolution). After a short addreas he sat down 
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amendment, 
ced 
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. MEETINGS LY HAMPSHIRE, 
last the Rev. W. Heaton, 


Romsry.—On Tuesday 
Shirley, lectured in the Town Hall on What 


of 


ey toh? Hp laav 


b af the Church from 
. e 


ve a second 
fi, where there 


v. C. Bentley (Free 
), the Rev. F. H. Williams (Indepen.- 


esleyan 
dent), and Mr. G. § (Baptist). Mr. Heaton’s 
lecture was bana 44224 At its close the 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCA- 
TION QUESTION. 


At a meeting of the executive of the Manchester 
Nonconformist Association held on Monday, the 
Showing tealntion was passed: — That this com- 
mittee would call attentior to the expressions used 
by the Prime Minister in the debate on the Univer- 
sity Tests (Dublin) Bill, and would very strongly 


- | condemn the policy which appears to be fore- 


shadowed by them, as indicating a disposition on 


- | the part of the Government to make concessions to 


5 of 


connection with the Libera- 


75 > 
se 


Trimble occu- 


4! 


Jf: 


< 


3 8 


unjust and exorbitant claims of the Ultramontane 
priesthood ; and would renew with increased em. 
phasis their protest inst the denominational 
e English Education Act, of which 
d forms the logical conse- 


= 
= 
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f 


; 
= 


ip 


perfectly wi 
er 6 —.— 


Church bmi in the town organised for the occasion 
a powerful opposition, which manifested itself at 
the outeet of the . ers were in- 

and at length the state of matters became 
80 that the chairman, finding he could not con- 
trol the turbulent spirits, 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 


— 4 


The Churchmen 


the teaching · at · any · price- 
party 
that 


is 
— nebo venture to demur to all this, and to intimate 
die opinion, eee ripening rapid, had onablod ‘in 
y ripening rapidly, us 
— y to supplant what I ventured to call a system 
222 schools devoted to the of catec 8 
ereeds,” and founded not to educate but to in- 
doctrinate the people, by a national organisation 
worthy of the name, and to the schools of which the 
wo -classes would gladly have sent their children 
without the introduction of the spy and the policeman, 
we are immediately knocked over by “‘the million of 
children who are still in the streets, and who ought to 
be at school.’’ 

Well, we reply that this is precisely how Philanthropy 
misses her way in legislation. She snatches at an im- 
mediate good, to the neglect of those principles the ro- 
cognition of which alone can make it solid and endu- 


ring. 

5 new we are to have universal compulsion on the 
back of the denominational system, in other words, in 
Roman Catholic districts Protestant children are to be 
forced into Roman Catholic schools, and in Church of 
England districts Dissenting children are be forced into 
those of the National Society's Schools, in which, to use 
the official language of that society, ‘‘ the whole school- 
time of a child should gradually lead yey " his — 
tion into the Church. And in order that this compul- 
sion may be carried out, Mr. Forster assures us that the 
25th clause must be maintained. 


Dr. Alexander Raleigh also enters the lists against 
„B. K. A” (a Noneonformist layman) avowin 
his adherence to the formula—united secular an 
80 religious education, not as an ideal case, 
but as applicable to the England of to-day. Else 
what is to be made of the position of the Govern- 
ment, and their supporters on this question :— 


Have they not tedly, ostentatiously proclaimed 
themselves semenctble for only the — porte of the 
school instruction! Have they not won their little 
triumphs over us again and again, by demonstrating 
pa — — than the. a — 11 

ways proper sec —— am 

dent's furious attac our 


afraid your correspon 
0 le formula may in some minds ‘uncum- 
fortable doubts of the rity of the Govern- 
ent in such statements, , then, all this talk 
pacify or please 
a Vague public tenti- 
that for practical 


10 


to 


secretly nd sudd of th 
land" 80 think 508. 


he 


ys 

e means” there are princi 
involved, and imperilled, — 
uence as the 2 supposed to promote. 
r. Raleigh denies they are in a 
crusade against the Bible, or that Mr. e and 
himself went to Edinburgh to expel the Bible 
from the schools :— P 

When your correspondent wrote these words, there 
must hare been lying before him this sentence, 


But they were ‘‘ narrow” and “intolerant ” :— 


All one can say to a charge like this is that we think 
we are asking nothing for ourselves which is not to be 
— by all our fellow citizens, and that we feel 

, and are at heart men of good-will, longing much 
to be at peace, | 


No part of the indictment + them was more 
unfounded than that whi imputed sectarian 
motives and aims :— 

I have myself often said, as I have often heard it said 
by others, ir. that — -2/ clerical atmosphere 
which makes your correspondent sneeze so alarmingly, 
that in the event of our views prevailing we are 
not likely to make any denominational s by it. 
We have been increasingly looking at the whole ques. 
tion in its national aspects. pew J of the Church of 
England? No such thing. We wish—as, if we are 

hristian men, we ought to wish—that the Church of 


ngland may be pure, and strong, and prosperous, as u 


le 


ahd that she may be a faithful 


moro, some of us believe that, 
5 — in the coming time in 
she has grace and wisdom 
and historical ad vau- 
time at least, keep pos- 
we ask is, that this shall be 

done in fairness and honour. 
The writer denies that the Nonconformist Conference 
at Manchester was a purely clerical movement. 
There never was @ movement more * 
Ral ;. 


and he had heard nothing of a large 


tant and protesting laymen. Dr. con- 
cludes :— 
On the other hand, I have been surprised, and I must 


say not altogether gratified, to hear quiet men am 
our people of late say, sometimes to myself, 
question of education does not stand alone. The clergy 
are evidently making the schools the outwork of the 
Establishment, and we must drive at what is behind.” 
I say I am far from feeling unalloyed satisfaction in 
this. At any rate, it is a feeling which I have never 
sought to produce. For while, as a Noneonformist, I 
have felt that disestablishment would bring many and 
great advantages to England, it might quite possibly 
also entail for a while some serious issues of a contrary 
kind—that, in short, it is a thing of the utmost serious- 
ness to contemplate, and to be accomplished, if ible, 
by a Ti rather than by an Act, some Act, of course, 
completing the p . But now the feeling is spread- 
ing that the Church herself is bringing on the final con- 
test, and by years sooner than it need come, by this 
new endeavour to gain by the aid of the State a yet 
a prodomivance in the education of the country. 
If | were in the Church of England I would strive to 
promote a broad and generous settlement of this educa- 
tion question, expressly in the interest of the Church 
herself, and that time might be had to forecast and pro- 
vide for and in a measure mould with her own hand the 
inevitable changes of the future. 


„A Cantab” also declines to regard B. K. A.” 
as the Delphic oracle when he represents Non- 
conformist laymen as bullied, cowed, and led by the 
nose by their clerical teachers. Even if the agita- 
tion were mainly clerical, that was no justification 
for B. K A.” calling the case of Nonconformists 
wrong-headed. , 


Let him rather, on the basis of his own supposition, 
conclude that Nonconformist ministers are not 28 
of the position they hold as teachers and leaders of th 
peo le. The success of the agitation among the 

‘shrewd ” laity might well to him a flaw in his 
reasoning. The it he draws of Mr. Dale and Dr. 
Ral as “clerical,” ‘‘ headlong,” “ foolhardy,” 
„ fanatical,”’ will not prevent Nouconformists from 
trusting to their own objective view, It has been said 
that “‘even Milton, looking for his portrait in a n. 
must be content to see the facial angle of a bumpkin. 
The assertions that their inspirations are spel.s con- 
tagions which will pass suddenly away, that the division 
on Mr. Dixon's motion proved their object to be im- 
eg that Nonconformists have by this agitation 
ost ground for themselves and the country, are asser- 
tions not too consistent with facts to be consistent with 
the tenor of B. K. A. letter. 

agitation may bave beon the agitation of a 
minority once. So was the agitation for free 
abolition of slavery—nay, even for 
is the agitation of a rity a0, as 
bears witness. It is the majority now that has the 
goal of conviction,” and the majority, ever increasing, 
will yet make the educational system truly national. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


On Tuesday a large public meeting, convened by 
this institution, was held at the Bridge House 
Hotel, to establish a branch for Southwark. Dr. 
Turner, in the absence of the Lord Mayor, took the 
chair, and announced that letters had been received 
from Colonel Beresford and other members of the 
House of Commons, regretting that Sir Charles 
Dilke’s motion would preclude their taking part in 
the P Dr. Turner thought—and the 
cheers which followed the statement showed that 
he was so far this would be deemed an am 
excuse for the of some noblemen and 
men who had been advertised to deliver addresses. 


The object of the meeting was to rosist the t 
. ‘the Established Church. "The 


of factions to the 
8 


a resolution roving its „and 
Henn 
entered into a history of the institution, and 


explained that its operations were rincipally di- 
rected to coun the Famer — 4 
of the restless and Liberation 


iety. The 
Rev. William Curling, rector of St. Gases Bouth. 


wark, having spoken in support of the motion, but 
made some ing remarks on Ritualism, and 
questions of doctrine, the Rev. G. M. Murphy 


presented himself to refute some of the statements 
made the Dissenters, and said he should 
conclude by moving the previous question. The 
proceedings thereupon became very tumultuous, 
and the anger rose to such a height that Mr. Murphy 
was taken by the throat and forcibly dragged from 
the platform, netwithstanding the declaration of 
the chairman that he was ectly in order, and 
had a right to be heard. One man, in the garb, at 
least, of a gentleman, roared out, Let us serve 
him like his namesake, but even the roughs of the 
assembly hesitated at following this counsel, and 
the storm having at length subsided, the resolution 
was put and carried with only one dissentient. The 
Rev. J. Boustead, rural dean of Southwark, pro- 
posed a resolution affirming that disestablishment 
and disendowment must be resisted to the last ; 
which was seconded by Mr. Crisp, who did not 
hesitate to add his conviction that, if . 
blood would be shed in defence of the Church. Mr. 


| Russell, a working man, supported the resolution, 


— 


‘blushingly taught by 


1 


which was carried in thesame 
and a vote of thanks to t 
somewhat uproarious proc 


A CLERGYMAN ON CHURCH” yn 
The Rev. W. Cornwall, vicar of St Ps 
verhampton, having been invited to 


me 


Church — m „has pu 

paper a letter addressed by him to the Archdeacon 

of Stafford, adding :—* Recent events have but 
views as therein ) 


tended to confirm m 
and to convince me that the worst enemies of the 
Established Church are to be found within her own 
pale.” The letter is as follows: 


St. Paul's Vicarage, Wolverhampton, Jan. 20, 1872. 

Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—Having received from you a 
ciroular inviting my ‘attendance at the County Hall, 
Stafford, on the 23rd inst., tv organise a. Staffordshire 
society in union with the Church Defence Institution,” 
I feel it a duty to state briefly the reasons which have 
0 mo most reluctantly to stand aloof (at least 
for the t) from a similar movement in this town, 


and which with equal force to the proposed 
a eng ts Gcakord, Bia. 


In attachment to the Church of England as repre- 
sented in her Articles and Formiularies, I yield to no 


one. In deep 
pb wes" I to no one; why 

then hesitate, it may be , to defend the connec- 
tion between Church and State as now 

1, Because whatever the 7 4 
in theory, in practice I consider she 
witness for the truth. Romish doctrines are 

many of her ministers, th 

Romish Mass is being — celebrated in many of her 
churches, While on the part of her bishops (with somo 
few isolated exceptions) no serious offort has been mado 
to suppross these abuses and expel these evils ; aud 
where such evils and abuses aro tolerated, if not en- 
couraged, it bocomos a question of conscience how far 
it can be justifiable to defend the connection with the 
State of a Church established to teach one system of 
religion, but now to a great extent notoriously 
Fat further, wha he clergy may tak 

But er, whatever course the e 
the laity of the Church of England form an 20 


a 
un- 


element in the consideratiog—and what are their 
ings in thie matter of Church Defence? 1 


however for a time 


I believe that y of those thus, like myself, 

ve man m com- 
pelled to stand aloof, g * disos 
tablishment as well the 


position on the the 

of things, — 4 — but see 
the example of the American — 1 — 
Baltimore, by a combined bold den on 
firml ressed resolve to drive 


2 E 


1 
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F 
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evon now the great mass of lish 

rally, with one heart, for tho defence ald 
Church of d, and make her 

im a long day. In the absence, how- 


0 


2 
* 


ay 
FF 
3 F 


f 


t of the very deepest 
Church that I 45 dearl 


With t respect I. to remain, dear Mr. Arch- 
deacon, very faithfully — eae 


love. 


W. A. CORNWALL. 
The Venerable Henry Moore, 
Archdeacon of Stafford. 


— — — ͤ Y— 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE 
ULTRAMONTANES. 


The Times publishes an interesting letter from ite 
correspondent at Berlin relative to the ecclesiastical 
conflict going on in Germany. As to the Ermeland 
case, he says: 

The Government politely requested the Bis of 
Ermoland to explain how he could take upon himself to 
excommunicate two persons when the law of the land 
does not permit his proceeding to such an extremity 
without the express consent of the Cabinet. It appears 
that no. Church is legally permitted to-inflict penalties 
calculated to impair the social position of her members 
and injure them in the enjoyment of their civil rights. 
Exceptions under the same statute may only be mado 
with the special sanction of the Ministry. Now, the 
Bishop of Ermeland has pronounced the Great Anathema 

inst two recusant s of his fold, thereby inter- 
dicting all true believers from communion with the 
victims of his wrath. To make bad worse, the excom- 


| municated ones have brought this dismal fate upon 
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School Inspection or rather 
the discussion on the subject, has had on the Feudal 
party in Hu is most wonderful. The Hun- 


Ax Episcorpa, Descent.—The Right Rev. C. R. 


. of Victoria, Hong Kong, has 
see, has become curate of Bowden, 
which parish Mr: Pollock (late arch- 
rector. | Alford was formerly 


the Metropolitan School at 
and incumbent of Holy Trinsty, on, 
had a high reputation as an Evangelical 


ATHanastas Orngep.—On Thursday last 
and influential gathering of the clergy 
deanery of Sutton (diocese of Canter- 

held at Maidstone, under the presidency 

Archdeacon of Maidstone; when, after 
motions against the present use of this 
had been re it was resolved, by an 
ajority, that the formula itself, 
rubric prefixed, be left untouched ; 
that a petition against any alteration 
behalf of the deanery, by the chair- 
man, presented to Convocation. 

Tun New Testament Company or Revisers 

Friday concluded their eighteenth session. The 

assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber. 

of Gloucester and Bristol presided, and 
the other members t were the Dean of 

Rochester, Canon ealey, Canon Lightfoot, 

estcott, Archdeacon Bickerstet the 

Master of the T Professor Eadie, Professor 


5 


HM 


— 
te 
* 
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Irie 


creed 
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̃ 
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LY 
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Moulton, Professor * Dr. Sorivener, Dr. 
Vance Smith, Mr. Hort, and Mr. Humphry. The 
of the third has now been carried 


an thr ap the ciate of the Esurtoenth chapter. 

Tun Rerorm or Coxvocation.—The c men 

of Sheffield and its neighbourhood have addressed 
t memorial to the Archbishop of York. 

state that the two Convocations of York and 


nation ; 
resentative bod 
should: be 


be constituted, 
ex officio members, 
inted 5 Cage 
elected „ te clergy, 
the laity. 
ent belief that under a council so con- 
surmount her troubles, 
by when she might rely on the 
i iqui The 
hire. 


ment of the Privy Council in the Bennett case 
oer A delivered on Wednesday next. 
t will be a substantial uittal of 
That the judgment is overdue, and 
soon, we are ready to admit; but 
has been di we do not believe. 
It may acquit Mr. Bennett without approving the 
doctrines which he is alleged to hold, on the ground 
that he has not committed himself. But, as we 
have before pointed out, if the doctrine of the Real 
Objective ce in the Elements is admissible, 
the Ritualistic acts of adoration are a logical ne- 


— consequencé. These latter have, however, 
y been pronounced illegal. cho. The Record 
confidently that judgment in the Bennett 


case will not be delivered until some time in Easter 
Term. 


as 
to the Pesce, p ity, and ing influence for 
ar the people of country. “He illustrated 

his own experience the icious effects of 
the alliance between the Church and the State in 
foreign countries, and said that in our country we 
had not had a bright example of the benefits result- 
ing from the connection. He did not think religion 
our 


to the mind and heart of 
we could remove this incubus of a State 
which hed so injuriously upon the 

oe ae nation, and if we could 
religious om and equality, then our 
country would more than ever it had done 
in the past. & patriot, therefore, he was in 


favour of religious’ equality. (Applause.) Mr. 
Brown’s lecture, moe the local — was 
listened to with great attention by a numerous 
audience, who uently gave testimony of their 
appreciation of its force and eloquence. 

puRious Decregs.—The Foreigi Office have sent 
to the papers a correspondence which explains in 
some measure the mystery about the alleged pur- 
chase of 1 from Universities in 
America. A number of clergymen and other per- 


oe om of the 
University of P lvania, in Philadelphia, the 


could be mistaken for the 


— one mentioned above. The Statutes of 
the University, and an Act of the State of Penn- 
sylvania to prohibit the sale of academic degrees, 
render it next to impossibie that the degrees offered 
for sale could have been procured from that Uni- 
versity. But the Provost of the University, 
writing to Mr. Kortright, says, I have every 
reason to believe that these advertisers are the 
accredited agents of one or two disreputable medical 
colleges in city ; and, as you are aware, efforts 
are now being mle to repeal their charters, owing 
to their being engaged in this illegal traffic.” ‘‘ This 
admission,” remarks the Daily News, throws 
great light on the subject. It was suspected that 
these vertisements were mere traps, offering 
honorary degrees from colleges that had really no 
existence. tif there are colleges in Philadelphia 
so lost to all sense of shame as to sell honorary 
degrees, in defiance of the laws of the State, the 
complexion of the case is altered, although not much 
for the better. But what of the ‘large number of 
1 clergymen especially, in England, who 

ave paid for and are content to wear these 
meretricious honours? The man who would as- 
sume a degree obtained in this shameful way 
need not be regarded as the innocent and unsus- 

ting victim of a gross fraud. He is himself the 
ead and front of the offence.”’ 


Beligious und Benominational Nebos. 


The Rev. William H. has resigned the 
pastorate of thé church, Forton, Lancashire, which 
charge he has held for five years. - 

-air preaching will commence at the Royal 
E next Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, 
when the Golden-lane Choral Classes will lead the 


Rev. Jonathan Calvert, of New College, 
London, has accepted a unanimous and hearty call 
to the pastorate of St. Clement s Con ational 
Church, Ipswich, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. J. T. Feaston ill health. 

The — W. He —— after a seven 

ministry, resigned * ·ͤ⁊ a of Snow- 

Lu ¢ tional Church, Wolverhampton, and 

the unanimous and cordial invitation of 

the church and co ion at Buckhurst Hill, 
London, to become their pastor. 

Dariineton.—The Rev. Percy N. Pearce, of the 
Brookside Baptist Church, Darl n, has, to the 
regret of his le, announced his intention of re- 
signing his — and will preach his farewell 
sermons on Sunday, April 7th. The great increase 
of the congregation since his accession to the pas- 
torate bears witness to the success of his ministry 
in this place, and adds, in his leaving, to the grief 
of those friends who duri is residence here have 
become deeply attached to him. 

Smd at Or- an Services.—On Monday 
evening the members and friends of the Open-air 
Mission met in the Lecture Hall of the Sunday- 
school Union in the Old Bailey to consider The 
Importance of Good Singing at n-air Services.” 
The chair was — — the Mer Dr. Allon, of 
Islington, who delivered an address lete with 

sense, and not a little humour, on the subject 

fore the meeting. Mr. J. A. Vicary, of Ply- 

—— SOPOT open-air work in go town, 

where he accompanies singing on an American 

organ, by which numbers are speedily 

attracted. A Tonic a choir, under the direction 
of Mr. J. Kitchin, sang during the evening. 

East Cows.—Interesting and suc ul anni- 
ve services have been recently held at East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. On Sunday, the 17th inst., 
sermous were preached by the Rev. H. W. Stem-. 
bridge, M.D., of Shanklin, and on the 20th inst. 
the annual tea-meeting was held. After the tea 
the usual public meeting was held in the chapel, 
when the chair was taken by the minister, the Kev. 
F. H. Williams, who presented a report of the work 
of the church during the put year (the fifth year 
of his ministry in East wes), and also made a 
statement respecting the alterations and improve- 
ments in the . premises since the last annual 
meeting. The pulpit ents have been 
greatly improved, a vestry — lavatory built and 

ished, the schoolroom thoroughly renovated 
and improved, three new windows have been put 
into the c &c., &c., the entire cost amounting 
to III . 6d. The whole of this amount has 
been raised, with the help of contributions obtained 
by the minister from friends at a distance, and 
there is a balance in hand of a little over 16“. 
towards the renovation and re-pewing of the 
chapel, which it is ho will be com Leted this 
year. The Rev. T. Mann (minister of the Con- 
——— Church in West Cowes for upwards of 
orty years); Rev. T. Wenn (Wesleyan); Rev. G. 
Windram (Primitive Methodist); Mr. Sparks (Bap. 
tist); and M. Dear, Esq., took part in the procee 
ings, which were throughout of a very gratifying 
and encouraging character. 

FUNERAL OF THE Rev. James WELLS.—A very 
general expression of sorrow and sympathy was 
-evoked on Monday throughout the districts of 
Walworth and Camberwell by the funeral of the 
Rev. James Wells, who for forty-two years had 
been pastor of the Baptist congregation now wor- 
shipping in the Surrey Tabernacle, Wansey-street. 

th on account of the great length of the corteye 
itself and the vast number of spectators who 
assembled all along the route from Walworth to 
Nunhead Cemetery, it may fairly be described as a 
public funeral. At half-past one o clock a special 
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service was held in the Surrey Tabernacle, which 
was densely crowded. Those present had come 
from different parts of the metropolis, and, as nearl 
all were atti in mourning, the scene presen 
was singularly solemn and impressive. hen the 
coffin containing the remains of the deceased was 
carried into the chapel and placed upon an ex- 
temporised catafalque in front of the pulpit, the 
co tion, numbering at least two thousand, 
were hushed into profound stillness, and many were 
moved to tears. A hymn, commencing, ‘‘ Why do 
we mourn departing friends!?“ was then given out; 
and, without instrumental accompaniment, the 
verses were sung by the whole assemblage in unison 
with great fervour. The Rev. Bunyan M’Cure 
then read portions of the 90th Psalm, and of the 
15th chapter of Ist Corinthians; and the Rev. C. 
Banks offered up an appropriate prayer, which was 
followed by the singing 0: another hymn, beginning, 
How sweet to see the Christian die.” A plain 
and practical address was next delivered by the 
Rev. T. Jones, who chose for his text the passage 
in the Book of Job, ‘‘ Man dieth and wasteth away ; 
yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ?” 
At the close of the service, about three o’clock, the 
funeral cortége started from the chapel. By this time 
many thousands of people had collected in Wansey- 
street, while Walworth-road, Camberwell-road, and 
the other thoroughfares leading to the cemetery were 
lined with spectators. Many of the shops were 
rere closed. The procession consi of the 
earse, drawn by four 2 Yap horses, 
eighty-two mourning-carriages, ides numerous 
12 broughams and other vehicles. At Nun- 
ead there were several thousands of people in 
waiting, their numbers being largely aug.nented 
when the procession reac the place of inter- 
ment. A short religious service was here held, and 
an address was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Crow- 
ther, after which the coffin was lowered into the 
og and the funeral ceremonial terminated. Of 
r. Spurgeon it is stated Mr. Wells had a poor 
opinion, and many were the warnings he uttered 
with respect to the “‘ parson manufactory of which 
Mr. Spurgeon was the head. Nevertheless, Mr. 
8 — attended his funeral service, as did also 
e Rev. Dr. Allen, of St. George’s, Southwark. 
** tabernacle where Mr. Wells preached cost 


Correspondence, ' 


THE BURIALS BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—Up to the 19th inst., the opponents of the 
Burials Bill had presented to the House of Commons 
275 petitions, signed by 9,066 persons, and by the time 
the bill next comes on for discussion the number will, 
no doubt, be increased. As yet none have been pre- 
sented in support of the bill ; other means having been 
employed to secure the second reading by a good 
majority. 

These petitions are, after all, but few; and the 
average number of signaturos to each but small; but 
ifthere be no counter-petitions they will, no deubt, be 
pointed to as evidence of the fact that a strong feeling 
exists in opposition to the bill, while there is little or 
none in its favour. The clergy are also lashing them- 
selves, and trying to lash others, into a fury in respect 
to the matter—some of them even declaring that they 
will resiga their livings if they lose their present 
churchyard monopoly ! 

I suggest that those who wish the bill to pass should 
make good use of the recess by preparing petitions, 
to be ready for presentation when the House meets after 
Easter. And if Nonconformists in the large towns 
think that the question does not much concern them, I 
trust that they will have some regard for the wants and 
feelings of their rural brethrep. It id a great principle 
which is at stake, and that should incite those who live 
in towns and villages alike. 

I need scarcely add that all the assistance which can 
be given from this office will be cheerfully rendered. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 

2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, March 26. 

FORM OF PETITION. 
To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and 


Ireland in Parliament assembled. 
The humble Petition of the undersigned [members of 


the Con tion of Protestant Dissenters, assemb! 
at pel, in the County of 

or, inhabitants of in the County of 

heweth : 


Tbat, inasmuch as the parochial churchyards belon 
to the entire body of the parishioners, and the right of 
interment extends to membors of all religious denomi- 
nations, if is unjust that only the ministers of one re- 
ligious body should be permitted to conduct funeral 
services therein. , 

That this grievance is increased by the fact that, in 
the case of unbaptized porsons, the Established clergy 
may lawfully refuse to perform the funeral rites of the 
Church of England, and burials must take place without 
any religious service. 

t the present state of the law frequently occasions 
incidents which are most painful, not only to the 
relatives of deceased persons, but to the inhabitants of 
oe in which they occur. 

t itis only in England and Wales that this e 
clusion exists; and that no evil consequences result 
from its non-existence in other parts of the kingdom. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that the bill for 
amending the laws relating to burials may be passed 
into law, 

And your petitioners wil" ever pray. 


Signi Petitions.—At least one sigaature must 
tach to the sheet on which the petition is 
w.itten ; and the sheets containing the other signatures 
should be on to follow, so that the whole may 
forma roll. Except in the case’of sick persons, no one 
must sign for another. Petitions may be signed by 
females ; but it is not desirable that they should be 
signed by minors, Except in the case of small places, 
it is well to add the addresses to the names. 
Presentation of Petitions.—Petitions may be sent 
post-free, if they are sent open at the ends, are addressed 
to a member of Parliament, and are marked Petition 
to Parliament.” It is desirable that they should, as a 
rule, be presented by a member representing the locality 
from which they emanate; and that, when the petition 
is posted, he should be informed of the fact by letter. 
The town addresses of members may be ned on 
application to the Liberation Society ; or communica- 
— may be addressed to the House of Commons, 
ndon.”’ 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dran Sm, —I believe that the period of five years, 
during which friends of the Liberation Society pledged 
themselves to givs special subscriptions to the Libera- 
tion Fund, has just expired. The sinews of war are still 
needed. May I suggest to Liberationists who have not 
felt themselves cramped, or poorer, in consequence of 
their special efforts, the desirability of continuing to 
subscribe, for the present, the same annual amount that 
they have done for five years past ? 

I am, yours very truly, 
W. GRIFFITH. 

Derby, March 23, 1872. 


FACT . SENTIMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, — The spirit in which your recent article with 
this heading was written renders it worthy of the serious 
attention of all Nonconformists who are opposed to 
secular schools, I have read very carefully the argu- 
ments you adduce in support of the proposed change in 
our education system, and I trust you will allow me to 
point out why I, in common with many earnest and 
sincere Nonconformists, cannot accept your coaclusions. 
You contend— 


lst. That the religious instruction given in existing 
schools is for the most part utterly ineffective,” and 
is calculated to beget in early days a permanent dis- 
like for the things of God.” If this statement wore 
fully borne out by the facts, surely it would not sup- 
port the removal of all religious instruction from our 
day-schools, but would rather enforce the necessity for 
more religious teaching, and that of a definite and in- 
telligible kind. But is the statement upon which you 
found your argument correct? Is it a fact supported 
by undoubted testimony, that all the thousands of 
religious men and women who have supported 
elementary education in national and British schools 
from religious motives have been the means of 
adding to the irreligion and atheism in the country? If 
so, the same charge may be made against other institu- 
tions. Nearly every child who attends a public day- 
school also attends a Sunday-school, and would it not 
be equally just to say that the present want of Christian 
life among the masses is to be attributed to the failure 
of Sunday-schools, and that henceforth they should be 
closed? And then it would] follow that the thousands 
who, to the sorrow of Christian men, are but formal 
worshippers in churches and chapels, should be dis- 
suaded from coming to hear the Gospel because they 
are thereby placed in a position in which formalism 
may sow the germs of indifference and apathy.” You 
quote in support of this grave charge against denomi- 
national schools the reports of some; of Her Majesty's 
inspectors; but while "pointing out where inefficiency 
exists, they are not in favour of secular institutions, nor 
do they say that religious teaching in week-day schools 
schools is a failure. Your first testimony is from the 
Rev. J. R. Byrno's report for 1868, but in his report for 
1870 that gentleman writes, expressing ‘‘ the hope that 
while all due respect is paid to the rights of dissentient 
minorities, and of those who prefer instruction to be 
exclusively secular, some means may be found for 
averting the gradual extinction of that familiarity with 
the Bible which is at present a national characteristic, 
and is in a great measure the result of Scriptural teach- 
ing in elementary schools ; otherwise, he says, a change 
will eventually be effected in the moral condition of the 
labouring classes, which may soarcely be expected to 
be for the better.” I forbear to oocoupy more space 
with quotations, but the whole tenour of the reports of 
Her Majesty’s inspectors upon this subject is in favour 
of the retention of religious teaching. 


From some years’ experiencejin Sunday-school work, 


I am ready to bear testimony to the fact that the re- | 


ligious instruction of the week-day has helped, not 
hindered, the Sunday-school teacher. No one can deny 
that, in common with all subjects taught in public 
schools, much imperfection attends the Scriptural 
teaching ; but I contend that there is no necessity for 
Biblical lessons to be dull and lifeless. Must the Lord's 
Prayer be learnt in the sc .ool without any knowledge of 
its meaning, and the sublime but simple truths of the 
Gospel be repeated as so much nonsense because the 
day is Monday and not Sunday, and a teacher called a 
master instead of a Sunday - school teacher? There is no 
reason why the teaching of the Bible should not be of 


the most attractive kind, can I: 
ancient or modern history be 
than that of the Jewish 
the term bone when 
Does the Doctor think it either practicable or wise to 
try the expériment of forming flesh and blood during 
the week and bone on the Lord's Day? . But I claim 
your own report of the Manchester Free Schoo) as evi* 
dence that religious teaching in the day-sehool i 
beneficial. You speak of “lessons producing deep 
religious impressions, elevated affections, and 
moral aspirations,” given without the Bible. If such 
be the result of the schoolmaster reflecting the teaching 
of the Scriptures, what must be the power of such in- 
struction given upon the authority of the Bible itself? 
You contend— 

2nd. That private individuals and the State should 
alike cease te support denominational schools. 1 
canfiot accept this recommendation, not only because I 
do not believe in the past failure of religious teaching, 
but because I believe thero is nothing to warrant 
the change. As one of the managers of a British 
school, I do not admit the right of the Govern- 
ment to interfere in this matter sny further. 
The Government saw that our efforts were of 
public benefit, and offered us help. To most 
the récommiendations of the Committee of the Educa- 
tion Council we have incurred heavy expenses. The 
inspector certifies for all the money voted us for certain 
subjects, and until the school ceases to belong to the 
committee and is altogether the property of the Govern: 
ment, we claim the right (subjeot to a conteletice clause) 
to teach what we please beyond the code subjecta, Nor 
do I admit the right of a school board to meddle with 
our manner of teaching. The board asks us to receive 
some of the most degraded and ignorant children in 
order to save expense to the parishioners, and is willing 
to pay but a very small portion of the oo of the edu- 
cation we impart, and the most conscientious rate 
payer may rest satisfied that the subscriptions to the 
school more than provide for the religious teaching, 
But if the present agitation seould lead to a withdrawal 
of Government grant to British and national schools 
unless they cease their religious teaching, I for one 
shall be willing rather to endure the loss of Govern- 
ment help than consent to part with a valuable portion 
of our fystem., And I go further, and dispute the right 
of the Government to undertake to provide for the 
education of the poor and uncared-for, and then neglect 
the most important element of education. The school 
board has power to educate all uncared-for, neglected 
children, and to compel them to receive such instrue- 
tion as the board provides. The board steps into the 
parent's place. Can you call that education which 
would simply teach the child reading, writing, and 
arithmetic? You must form the character of the child, 
and it depends upon the influence of the school whether 
the future of the child be bright and happy or dark and 
desperate. Depend upon it, no school can be really 
secular, no man can teach children to be simply 
machines able to read and write; either the teaching 
will be religious or irreligious. Like the model secular 
school at Manchester, all schools will through the 
master receive more or less of spiritual influence. 
We are bound, therefore, to make that influence 
as beneticial as possible, and every school board 
must incur the responsibility of either pe a reli- 
gious or irreligious power. Many of our ragged- 
schools are to be handed over to school boards, 
God forbid that the power which brought them into 
existence, that hand of Christian justice and kind- 
ness” which Mr. Bright so eloquently described as 
“ being let down to moral depths even deeper than the 
cable fatlioms to bring up from thence misery’s sons 
and daughters, and the multitude ready to perish,” 
should become paralysed, and a secular machinery take 
its place. It is said that the Christian Church will de- 
vise means of supplying the power now proposed to be 
removed from the day -school, and this view is supported 
by many Nonconformist ministers. Until some prac- 
tical plan is communicated I must remain sceptical as to 
the power of ministers or laymen to take this important 
work in hand. Meanwhile, I entreat my Nonconformist 
brethren, be they even so opposed to State interference 
in matters of religion, to hesitate before they lend their 
influence to a scheme for crushing out from the work of 
popular education the religious zeal of all Christian 
churches in order to promote the prosperity of a secular 


organisation. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, 

Walthamstow, March 15, 1872. 

LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION.— 
FINSBURY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — The present contest for the vacant seat on the 
London School Board for Finsbury has brought to view 
the wide-spread existence of a strange delusion which, 
there is too much reason to fear, is very prevalent 
throughout the kingdom. 

It is believed by many otherwise intelligent persons 
that the advocates of non-denominational education in 
rate-suppurted schools are ‘‘ opposed to the Bible, be- 
cause they wish the Bible to be taught to the children 
at a separate hour or place, and not in a uniformly 


prescribed manner, but by the parents of the children 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION.— 


ern, Tue appearance of Lord bell ne tite 
the support the candidature of the 


n School board, who comes forward 


2 being appointed by his brother-in-law, 
as chairman of the Endowed Schools 


salary of 1, 800l. a year, made, a short 

„the emphatic de- 
not have been engaged in the 
. a of the Act had he not believed that the 
Church of England would, on the whole, derirg much 
advantage,” and he forthwith, and, as it afterwards 


1 


be appointed as governor, 

yet to be laid before Par- 

y-two have the same provision. Not one 

. withdrawn when completed 

‘have heard of, nor is there much likelihood of it 

hg us our ecclesiastical Prime Minister is at the 
bead of affairs. - 

as to the Elementary Education Act, if it was 

not a bill for the establiahmont of school boards, for 

rpoees was it enacted, unless it was for the 

indfrect at the time, unavowed object of flooding 


— with the denominational schools of the 
rh of Banat Yo Lord Lyttelton avowed, in a 
P at , “ With regard to school boards, 


of , 
tution of which it was a mistake to suppose 
primary intention of the Act, Ko.“ ; and, again, 


was 


2 
> 


5 


J 
i 


because he belioves he will give effect to 
succeeds in his election, and takes his place 


don School 
part I regard this education mattor as essen- 
working man's question, which any working 
vorage ability oan comprehend; and so far as 
my experionce has gone I have always found that 
working men, acting in concert with those whose edu- 
cation may have beon superior to their own; are 
ready to defer to the opinions of thoso who are better 
informed on many points than themselves, when they 
are mot and dealt with in a fair and propor spirit. 
As an oleotor of Finsbury I cannot conclude without 
expressing my great satisfaction—a feeling which I 
believe will be vory genoral in that borough—that our 
excellent friend Stafford Allen has consented to repro- 
sent us at the London School Board. The electors of 
Finsbury may well congratulate themselves on securing 
Of his success thore can be but little 


1175 


bezel 


Jam Sir, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM BARNARD. 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

m, — Permit an old Reformer, who took part in the 
struggles for the b'll of 1831-2, and Joseph Sturges 
movement for complete suffraze, to take up his parable 
with a few suggestions as to the much-needed reform 
ot the House of Lords. All men feel that there is great 
need to bring it into harmony with a hoysehol: House 
of Commons, elected by household. suffrage ; and that 
events are conspiring to favour the reform, At a time 
when the railway conveys people from one end of the 


r 
— ey fu hr 1 prt 
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country to the other in a few hours, and the telegraph 
has annihilated space and time, we cannot endure that 
legislation shall be brought to a dead-lock by any 
member of the three estates. During last se sion, the 
amateur colonels strained the rules of the Lower House 
to the utmost to uphold their monopoly—and the Upper 
House would have done it more effectually, had the 
Minister of the day not checkmated them by using the 
Queen's prerogative, and, by one stroke of the pen, 
“abolishing purchase in the army. 
Such t state of things, I would call attention 
the b Of the first Reform Bill, which was also 
about the time of the French Revolution which placed 
Louis Philippe on the Throne, the August of 1830; the 
then Tribune of the People, Henry Brougham, thus 
writes to the Duc de Broglie :— 
All depend upon the sobriety, wisdom, 
n 4 : 


safely or beneficially be attempted in France, any more 
than in England. Then let me entreat you, do not 
the Crown a merename. My next alarm is about 


the aristocracy, because I perceive some idea of 

the peerage for life only. This is a very crude idea. It 

AA Crown far too great power, and the aris- 
too little—it makes the latter dependent on the 


Now our pecrage is of excellent service in preventing 
violent and rash changes. We feel, too, that the 
peerage is a great screen on many occasions for the 
people as against the Crown. Thus Brougham, in the 
zenith of his power and fame—for he had then just been 
elected, with Lord Morpeth, the member for Yorkshire 
—was not in favour of the abolition of the House of 
Lords, There can be no doubt that were it abolished 
to-morrow, we should still need a court of revision, as 
the Senate in the United States. I would therefore 
suggest that we should seck to improve that House 
whore we find it defective: by the abolition of all 
proxies ; by the forfeiture of all legislative rights in 
case of bankruptcy; by the admission of all our superior 
judges to a voice and vote, as well as a seat in the 
House. As regards life peerages, if adopted, there 
ought to bea limit to such creations, as the only life 
peerages we have at present, the bishops, will, of course, 
retire on the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England, which may take place at no very 
distant date. Eminent men in science, arts, and medi- 
cine would be an acquisition to that House, and such 
men are seldom in the position to hand such an inheri- 
tance to their children to qualify them to sit as inde- 
pendent legislators. It would be absurd to make their 
titles hereditary. 

These suggestions of an old reformer must bo taken 
for what they are worth; but lam glad to contr:bute 
my mite towards the solution of those great questions 
which are likely to be the questions of the future, 

Yours, &., 
H. 

Melrose, Feb. 8, 1872. 


SUNDAY FUNERALS. 
To the Edutor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—The committee of the Lord's Day Observance 
Society desire to obtain as accurate a list as possible of 
places the country, and especially in our 
great towns, in which the cemeteries and churchyards 
are closed (except in special cases under medical direc- 

tion) against funerals on the Lord's Day. 
If your readers, will communicate names of such 


-| places, with any observations they may seo fit to make, 


to the undersigned, the vommittee will be greatly 
obliged. « Lam, &., 
JOHN GRITTON. 
Lord's Day Observance Society, 
20, John street, Adelphi, 
London, W. C. 


3 A third annual 
meeting of the Charity Organisation Soci was 
held on Friday at Willis’s — Mr. — Ban 
51 the chair. The 8 of Westminster, 
the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Elcho, Lord Mahon, 
Mr. Holland, M. P., and Sir William Frazér took 
part in the proceedi It was announced in the 
report that good progress had been made towards 
extending the machinery of the society all over 
London, and that thirty distinct committees were 
now formed. The council were now having a small 
map of London made for themselves, to show the 
boundaries of the poor-law divisions, their own 
district offices, and the relief offices and dispen- 
saries of the poor law. Mr, Hardy said that the 
society was not a society for the abolition of charity, 
as some persons conceived, but one to organise a 
— under which charity could be best bestowed. 
othing tended to dry up the sources of charity so 
much as when a man, with the best intentions in 
the world, found that he had been cheated by some 
rogue or swindler who concocted some pitiful story 
for the purpose of obtaining his money. The object 
of the society was to provide that no deservi 
person should be outside the reach of relief, a 
that no undeserving person should receive charity. 
God forbid he should say that even an undeservin 
person should not obtain relief; but the object o 
this society was that no charity should be given 
unless with a view to its elevating the recipient 
from his miserable position. Without this condi- 
tion charity did harm to the giver as well as to the 


receiver, and to all society. 


Imperial Parlinment. 


mons was devoted to the consideration of this bill, 
which came on for second reading. Mr. Fawcett ex- 
plained that the object of the measure was twofold : 
first, it abolished completely and at once all reli- 
gious tests and disabilities ; and, second, it recon- 
stituted the government of Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin, and gradually admitted per- 
sons of all religious opinions to share in their go- 
vernment. | 
As regarded the first object, the bill would be com- 
plete and instantaneous in its operation. It was in this 
respect a far more complete and effective measure than 
the University Test Act passed for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In these universities the majority of headships, 
and a considerable portion of the fellowships, were sti]! 
restricted to clergymen of the Church of England ; and 
it would be impossible to appoint a layman as illustrious 
as Sir Isaac Newton to the headship of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; but if this bill passed, and the headship of 
Trinity College, Dublin, became racant, there would bo 
nothing to prevent a Catholic or a Presbyterian being 
placed at the head of that college. 80 far as the aboli- 
tion of tests was concerned, the measure was free from 
all the blemishes contained in the English University 
Act. With regard to the second object, the university 
and the college had hitherto been governed by a board 
consisting, of the provost and the senior Fellows ; ho 
proposed to introduce a representative character into 
both college and university, and that both should be go- 
verned by representatives from the junior Fellows, from 
the professors, and from the graduates. Those would 
form a body which would have to deal with all educa- 
tional matters, and the domestic concerns of the col- 
lege would be left to a board composed of the senior 
Fellows and a certain number of junior Fellows. It 
was said that this plan would not admit at once a due 
proportion of Catholics and of Presbyterians to share 
in the government of the college; but religious in- 
equality had existed for centuries, and it was impos- 
sible immediately to efface the traces of it. When we 
disestablished the Irish Church, we did not at once 
place Catholics and Presbyterians in a position of 
perfect equality with regard to religious endowments. 
We were obliged to leave clergymen and dignitaries 
in possession of their endowments for the rest of their 
lives. When we passed the Catholic Emancipation Act 
it was not considered an argument against it that it 
would not at once place a majority of Catholic judges 
on the bench, though it had done so since in Ireland. 
This bill would operate in a similar manner; and if, 
in a quarter of a century, Catholics and Presbyterians 
could show that they possessed sufficient inteliectual 
merit to win prizes and distinctions, there could be no 
more reasun why they should not obtain them in the same 
proportion as Catholics had obtained Irish judgeships. 
Adverting to an amendment by Mr. 
8 throwing the duty of legislating on the 
vernment in a mode which he thought in- 
volved concurrent endowment, Mr. Fawcerr pre- 
dicted that no Government would ever dare to take 
the revenues of Trinity or propose a public 
tfor such a — ng by anticipa- 
a renewal of tactics—a ‘‘ out „by 
— 2 i — ead last year, he — 
mended it as u to religious harmony, learn- 
and culture. 


a in the name of the governing body of 
the University, Mr. PLunxer exhorted the House 
to give 6 favourable on to a measure 
w was conceived in an earnest spirit of con- 
ciliation, and which he believed would tend to 
make the 7 unmixed blessing to the 
country. He the House that everything 
had been in Ireland except the University, 
and he asked that it might be spared from the 
neral wreck as a great teaching institution for 
fhe benefit of all classés of the e, without 
distinction of creed. Without wishing to say any- 
thing offensive of the modern policy of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, he believed that that policy 
could not continue to prevail in the face of modern 
enlightenment all over Europe. (Hear, hear.) Its 
destinies might be described as King Henry de- 
scribed his fortunes :— 
This battle fares like to the morning's war 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
(Hear, hear.) The University question was of pecu- 
liar jinterest, because in dealing with it you were 
not only with the Ireland of the present, 
but of the future ; you were making arrangements 
which would influence the minds not only of the 
present, but of future erations. Great as was 
the interest of this question as a question of to-day, 
its ing hereafter was of still more vital impor- 
tance. , (Hear, hear.) 

The debate was then taken up by Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who, while assenting to the portion of the Dill 
abolishing tests, attacked the provisions for the re- 
constitution of the University, and so virtually 
spoke in opposition to the measure. In commencing 
he said. 

The hon. and learned gentleman has complained that 
I made known the intentions of the Government not to 
propose the foundation of a Roman Catholic or —1 
other denominational College or University in Ireland. 


| (Mr. PrUxxr.:—“ An endowment. ] Ofcourse I mean 


The whele of Wednesday’s sitting in the Com- 
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at great length in support of 


denounced the 


7 Trinity College, but to a body of 
never heard a more singular state- 


act of impertinence on my 
| them on thesnbject. But 
hea, and learned gentleman wishes it to be understood 
6 new was stated to these gentlemen. 
denied that what he had said in the letter 
to was anything new, and proceeded to 
aycett had not sufficiently ex- 


The Government would, he said - Mr. 172 
amendment, not because it involv anyth the 
they were not prepared at present to undertake 
Passing on to discuss the provisions of 


. ng 
| Objected to the reconstitution clauses, be 
proposed to confer on the University of 


perfect religious equality. 
says he — * gradually to admit into the 


dine judicial bench at this time if 
vacancies on that bench had been en- 
the impartial authority of the Crown, 


and the bill now before the House. 
8 — is a very safe word. 
remember an application of the 
late Dr. Whewell in his ‘‘ Bridgew 
ere he says, alluding to the solar system, 
* of some astronomers there are slight 
the planéts from their orbits, and that these 
may possibly increase and accumulate so that 
system may, after all, contain within itself the 
of its own destruction. But then it is a 


gtsdual process ; and by this same sort of gradual pro- 
cess it me my hon. friend proposes to 
modify constitution of the University of Dublin. 


in the broadest terms his 
* — for the reconstitution of 
niversity, he would only wind up by saying 
totally i uate as a settlement 


of the great University question in Ireland. 


sham and a means of pérpetuating the monopoly of 
=? College. He was seconded by The O’Conor 


ON. 

Dr. Batt, Mr. Plunket's coll in the repre- 
sentation of the University, en condemned 
that ‘he ‘wes either ignaraut of the pravity of the 
t o was i e y of the 
question in b * of grappling with it. 

There are two voices in thc Government—one exoteric 
and the other esoteric: the former intended for the 
British public ; the latter being sent through the right 
hon. gentleman 41 ye over the and 
who conveys an shock to the Prime Minister 
and to Parliament. (A laugh.) 


wers, who is clear in —＋ 

Gis will, and who never palters with a sulject—I mean 
the Chancellor of the uer. I may add that no 
than he to 
opinion on education with au and 
weight, because in the earlier of his life he was 

in the business of education. Well, at Halifax 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a most elaborate 
programme of direct policy on this subject. What was 
that policy? Not a single word, I should mention, was 
raid on that occasion about Ireland, but the subject of 


„The fewer we have of those exam 
for thé country.” The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to announce what was the second branch of the 


great policy of the Government. It was to the following 


effect :— 

Teaching isa trade. Those who follow a trade must support 
themselves by it. State endow.nents 14 — 8 totally 
ment of exam but tte ta armel tenchirs, who 
must live by their trade. 

According to this elevating and ennobling doctrine— 
(langhter)—all the endowments dedicated to the reward 
of learning and genius which had made the University 
of Dublia famous on the continent of Europe are to bo 
swep. away, a miserable compensation of life-interests 
being substituted for them. is is the grand scheme 
which the Government shrank from enunciating in the 
House of Commons, so they sent the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to expound it to the carpet manufacturers of 
Halifax. (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) To such a 
= I shall give my determined and constant opposi- 
* 
this 


and if I wanted any other ground for supporting 
„e t 
2 that system. bill preserves the autonomy 
at least one educational institution, and will prevent 
the application to Iréland of a scheme which would end 
in the degradation of that country. (Loud cheers.) 


‘| ont a scheme founded on the establishment of a 


Roman Catholic college within the University of 
Dublin. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. — 

On Thursday, in the Lords, on the 
i Courts and Bill do pass, 
t up a new 


Procedure Bill, which was recent! 
by their lordships, contained a provision, 
th the exception that the three members of the 
Church might be resident in the diocese instead of 
the W clause, even with this amend- 
men e the no security against persecu- 
tion by Church 122 — litigious —— 
t facili- 


It was, moreover, partial in its operation. 
tated i 


inst the , bu out the 
Lord br, having 472 & ap- 
pointment of the Ritual Commission and served 


of such a clause being by 

Lo who had been instrumental 

in rejecting the bill which would have made it un- 

necessary. It was desirable to keep the procedure 

of the Ecclesiastical Courts apart from the question 
of their constitution, and to engraft the clause u 

the bill would only endanger its passing in another 

** The Bishop of GLOUCESTER suggested that 

bishop of the diocese should have a veto, and 

be able to restrairgsuits in cases of discipline as well 


as . 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY said that if the 
Bishop of London made * — * of the — 
necessary in every case, he would not oppose the 
clause. He was never more surprised in his life 
than to find that after he had left the House the 
other night, the 117th clause, repepling the Eccle- 


— 


motion that the 


siastical 2 Act, been out. Tt 
was desirable the cl should know #7 ie — 
they were to abide —the old lũe maw, Lord 

pointed out the danger of ac jew clause 0 
Rr ton d. 
do pass. The Duke of Ricumond deseribee 
clause as the virtual reintroduction of # bill whic 
their lordships had already rejected. The clause 
was negatived without a div sion. 


Lord RomI..y brought up a new clause Fea oder 


that the documents in the bishops’ registries. 
than fifty years should be — to the N 
Office, London, except in cases where the bishop 
os they were safely kept and duly in- . 
dexed. clause was agreed to, and the bill as 


passed. 

The Deans’ and Canons’ Resignation Bill also 

passed through committee. 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 

In the Commons on Thursday, on the motion for 

ing into Committee of Supply on the Naval Er- 
Aalen, Sir J. Ermxs ron inte once more, 
calling attention to the naval administration of the 


Go t and the proposed changes in the con- 
vernmen * iralty fer 


yong oy 4 — fe ge rendered 1 —4 
0 rsued, and moved a resolution, 
which was, eat, of cou seconded by Mr. 


Bartinox. Mr. Curtpers replied to some personal 
references made to him, and House went into 
** | ; 
Navy Extimates, 1 — “ee 
a yee 
9, 500, 0001.5, 600, 0001. for | aay amps re eta 
for the matériel, and 500,000/. for the t 
and miscellaneous services of the navy. This wae 
a redaction of 218,000. on last year, but the esti: 
mates had not been as yet reduced to the level of 
the year 1870-71, which he attributed to the large 
gums, amounting to more than 1,000,000/., spent on 
an entirely new department of the navy, ships of 
the Rupert and C classes and gunboats, all 
designed for home defence. It was not intended, 
however, to spend any more on these defensive 
vessels, it being considered that we are strong 
enough in that The force taken for the 
navy and reserves 1 is the same as last 
namely, 61,000 men and boys. Mr. Goschen next 
explained certain changes in the mode of recruiting 
boys, and in the inducements held out to men to 
join the reserves. He contradicted the assertions 
that our ships are undermanned, or that there is 
1 in the character of the men. Mr. 
Goschen then stated at great length the changes 
propoees in the education of officers, which embrace 
establishment of a Naval Coll at Green- 
wich, with which will be combi the Naval 
* at Portsmouth and the Kensington School 
of Naval Architecture. Cadets will be taken 
hereafter at the age of fifteen instead of thirteen, 
and sent to sea for three years after one year’s 
training on shore ; and for 
in seamanship are to be a to the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, The shipbuilding me of the 
year contemplates the building of 20,400 tons, of 
which 3,000 are to be built by contract. All the 
ships in are to be completed 2 cat 


Fury, two new first-class ironclads are to 


down, as well as a corvette of the Blanche class, 


Devastation has been tried at sea; and it is also 
iment on the Glatton by 
at her turret. 
by remind- 


„ 25-ton 


debate 

: 3 
He approv vin ning 

2 and he thought the Admiralty 

Was mending extreme caution in the 

handling of new ships at sea, but he thought that 


were not fighting ships, while others were only fit 
for harbour defence. 

After further discussion, the votes of 61,000 men 
and boys and 2,674,145/. for their wages and allow- 
ances were to. 

The Royal Parks and Gardens Bill was subse- 
quently oonsidered in committee, but no advance 
was made with it. 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 

In the Lords on Friday the Marquis of Sauts- 
BURY said that in the late debate on Mr. Dixon’s 
motion the Vice-President of the Council was re- 
ported to have said that he should be prepared 
next year to consider the question of compulsory 
education, and subsequently a system of school 
boards in every parish; but it was not easy to 
gather whether Mr. Forster spoke only his own 
personal opinion or the opinion of the Government 
on the subject. The matter was one of considerable 
importance, because when Churchmen accepted the 


Education Bill they accepted it as a gompromise, 


ns 
ill be in- 


y cheered when he 


opera- 
the 
iged 
ce 


next with 


lus of 
uction 


und and 


per Ib.; 


per cwt.; on 
e notice 
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gav 


and the excise 


of 380,000/. on last 
—— the estimated 
„ leaves a 2 
at once to this part of the 
proposed to reduce the 
chicory, 
uty on 
4d. to K. 
per cwt., and the 
uced from 24s. 3d. 
-tax, he announced that the abatement of 
t, - 273,000 
is number 
at a sacrifice to the 
e total remissions of 


would be extended so as to include 


* 
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ned tha tho tee ers’ licences had 
9 and Mr. Paasz found fault with 


Ms 'W Fowimn, 


wels hands for the 
The whole cost of this 


as Offices, and this would cost the 


71 312 
Lo 
. Next he 
y on coffee and 
chicory will be red 
cwt. 
230, 0007. 
the hea 
to-day, 


of 


{ fixed for Thursday ne 


would undo what he had been obl 
appeal | todo last year, and would take off the two 


give a net increase 


one-half. Thus the d 


tting 


of 


be 
7 2,700, 


newspa 


Lorp CHANCELLOR 
consul at Odessa, and which mentioned that 


from 266. 6d. to 138. 3d. 
Mr. Lowe was loudl 


50, 


now permitted on incomes under 200/., will 
be increased to 80/. and will be extended to in- 
At 
: and this 


0 


1 2155 221 eit 
411 bs 


11141 1 thy 
RE 88 f 


be 


000“. in Mr. 


enu 
diture 


would be — 2 — 
On pel oth the Lords adjourned to Tuesday, 
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a committee of officials had recommended that it 
should be restored as a military and commercial 
and defended, but not be again converted into 


ortress. 

On Thursday the Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Bill (for shortening the services) was committed pro 
form4 in the Lords, the consideration of certain 
amendments being postponed till after the Easter 


holida ä 
Monday Mr. Gladstone stated, in answer to 
Sir Henry Hoare, that he could not recognise the 
9 * of any such extraordinary excitement 
in or outside Parliament on the subject of 
the Royal Parks and Gardens Bill as to justify the 
Government in not proceeding with the committee 
upon it on the day on which the House would 
reassemble after the Easter 


y 
7 after which the Parks Bill, 
ealth Bill, and 1 . pag Esti- 
proceeded wit ext , Friday, 
will also be given to the Civil Service Estimates. 4 


second , ay 21, the House adjourned till 
April 4th for the Easter recess. 


Eyitome of Fetus, 


Her Majesty, accomnanied by Priticess Beatrice 
and Prince Leopold, left Windsor Castle at a quar- 
ter to 1 — on Saturda —— for 
Gosport, on way to Baden. The Queen travels 
incognita under the name of the Coumtess of Kent. 
The royal party embs on board the Victoria 

A which, “ccorted by three 7 7. left 
Portsmouth at 0 «am. og Sunday for the Char uel 
on the commencement of their run across to Cher - 


ish coast, with a thick atmo- 
sphere. Snow fell thickly immediately after noon, 
and, w.th slivht intervals, during the remainder of 
the day. The Queen arrived at Cherbourg at three 
0 and was received on landing by the Mari- 
time ect. Her eid took luncheon, and 
then left for Paris. M. Thiers asked the Queen to 
be allowed to greet her on her way through France. 


Her Majesty replied that she was y pleased 
at the request, but that she desired to mainiain a 
complete and would not even see Lord 
. 
a en on Monday 
and arrived at Baden Baden about three 

p.m, 


The children of the Prince and Princess of Wales 

on Windsor Castle this morning for Chisw ick 

hebe they wi'l stay until the return of 
parents from the continent. 

‘Beturday. Few people knew at what time they 
on y. Few at what time the 
were coming, but a good number of the English 
y.sitors were waiting in the station, including many 
ladies. „r 


The and princess were at the phish 
39 Sunday morning. The prince looks 
extremely well. 

A Drawing-room will be held by Her Majesty on 
Tuesday, the 23rd of April. Her Majesty’s birth- 
day is to be kept on Wednesday, the 15th of May. 

Northbrook has left for India vid Brindisi. 


Lord Morley is now currently spoken of as Lord 
‘Northbrook ay 


s probable successor at the War Office. 

Sir Travers Twiss has resigned his position as 
Queen’s Advocate and his 228 under the 
the Bi 


es is seriously Ill. 

inated for the 
iversity. 

. Tennyson is engaged on 

a poem on the illness of the Prince of Wales, and 


that it will appear shortly. 
The celebrated Theresa Longworth, alias Mrs. 
rer a short while ago, 


for of givi ublic i there. 
„ e 
American tour. From China she will visit Australia. 

An association was formed on copyright London 


orman has 
of 500/. a year out of the 


: 
: 
i 
i 


of 2 Mr. Ayrton to misrepresent the Tower 
r the next election.” Phe other speakers 


were 1 ag oe on the same subject. 

The ch Atlantic Telegraph Company an- 
nounce that the fault in the company’s le re- 
ported on the 14th inst. has been repaired, and that 
it is now in full working order. 

Sir Roundell Palmer and the Dean of West- 
minster were on Monday duly nominated for the 


+ 


office of Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s University. 
The name of Lord Salisbury has been withdrawn, 
and his supporters are recommended to vote for 


Lord Neaves. 

Several City firms have given notice of their in- 
tention to close their ts from Thursday 
evening next till the following Tuesday. 


* 
Sir David Baxter, Bart., is seriously ill at bis re- 
sidence in Edinburgh. 

The Post hears that at the very earliest possible 
day after the Easter holidays, consistent with the 

rogress of private business, it is the intention of 

r. Gladstone to move that public business shall 
commence at a quarter past four, instead of half- 
past four o'clock, as at present. 

The Duke of Edinburgh took the chair at the 
first general annual meeting of the Royal Albert 
Hall Corporation, when the surveyor’s report was 
read, showing that the cost of the building to the 
corporation, including the organ, was over two 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Another important addition has been made to 
our ironclad fleet by the launch, at Pembroke 
Dockyard, of the turret ram Thunderer, sister ship 
to the Devastation. 

Two conferences have been held over the strike 
among the Warwickshire farm labourers. Resolu- 
tions censuring trades-unionism generally as a 
means of 7 class against c have been 
adopted, but without any apparent effect. The 
unionists at Stoneleigh seem to adhere to their 


programme. 

Lord Muncaster, a Conservative, was yesterda 
returned without 2 for West Cumberlan 
in succession to Colonel Lowther, who has been 
called te the House of Lords as Earl of Lonsdale. 

Her Majesty’s birthday will be kept on Saturday, 
June I, instead of Wednesday, May 15, as previously 
announced. 

To-day the first contingent of the volunteer force 
which is to take part in next Monday’s review 
leaves London for Brighton. 

The claimant to the Tichborne baronetcy has 
addressed a letter to the morning papers in which 
he appeals to the public for subscriptions to enable 
him to carry on his defence. While describing the 
charges against hini as ‘‘foul and groundless,” he 
— out that they wi'l involve the whole ques- 
ion of his identity, and states thatggix counsel, 
including the Attorney-General, Mr. Hawkins, 

C., and Sorjeant bgp Pct been retained for 
e prosecution. The claimant describes himself 
as utterly penniless,. declares that he has been 
cruelly 1 positively asserts that he is Sir 
Roger Tichborne, and expresses his confidence that 
the British public will see that justice is done by 
securing him a fair trial. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Belgium has now finally determined to retain an 
ambassador at the Vatican. In the Senate yester- 
day a motion to this effect, which had previously 
passed the Lower House, was carried by 44 votes 


against 6. 

The Italian Chamber has passed the financial 
measure of the Government by 239 to 170 votes. 

The Italian papers say that no treaty of [alliance 
exists between Italy and Prussia, but only a very 
cordial understanding against the common enemy. 
— 2 — to te — of — 7 Indian 

t will probably exhibit a surplus of nearly a 

million — * V 
A monument to the late Lord Mayo is to be 
erected in Calcutta, and 20, 000. has already been 
subscribed for the purpose. 
Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia has arrived 
at Tunis, and will leave almost immediately for 


t. 
Fournier, the new French Ambassador at the 
Court of Victor Emmanuel, has presented his cre- 
dentials. 1 Italian paper remarks that if the 
mission of M. Fournier is, as announce, to maintain 
friendly relations between the two Powers, it will 
be very easy to fulfil. 

Tae Emperor WILLIAM received on his birthday 
on Friday the congratulations of the members of 
the Imperial family, of several German princes, and 
of the Ministers of State. There was no diplomatic 
— ge owing to the state of His Majesty’s health. 
Berlin was decorated and iuminated in honour of 
theanniversary. 

Tue Loosnat Exrepirion.—General Brownlow 
reports, under date of the 13th inst., that the whole 
of the Southern Howlongs have submitted, and that 
the — ae to the column has been fully ac- 
complished. The results of the campaign are that 
two powerful hostile tribes have been completel 
subdued and twenty resisting vi —. 
Fifteen chiefs have surrendered and their 
submission, and numerous captives have been re- 


ProposeD Postat Concress.—The Daily News 
believes that Prince Bismark is about to summon to 
Berlin an international postal congress, and is pre- 
pared with the following as a basis of ne- 
gotiation :—That all the Euro States, Russia 
in Asia, Turkey in Asia, Canada, United States, 
Algeria, &c., shall form one post union; that a uni- 
form rate of postage be adopted of 2d. per half- 
ounce; that newspapers, printed matter, and 

atterns be conveyed at Id. for every two ounces. 
bountries outside the union to be charged double ; 
the uniform registration fee to be 2d. 

THANKSGIVING Day was celebrated all over Aus- 


Throughout India also the 
churches services were held, 
3 ag according @, | own re. 
rites. The Times of India tk 
more readily res Ved to the — abiieaecs 
to them than the Mahomedans. Their 
were attended by the most influential men, the 
addresses delivered were in the high degree sincere 
and loyal. In Bombay the Hon. D. Sassoon, to per- 
etuate the memory of the day, gave 5,000“, in ad- 
tion to the 10,000 %, he has already given for edu- 
cational purposes. In Calcutta, Madras, and other 
cities, the same spirit of loyalty and thankfulness 
was manifested. 


* 


BACH’S ST. JOHN’S PASSION MUSIC. 


The, great oratorios of J. S. Bach were composed 
more than 130 years ago, and yet a few years since 
scarcely any one knew of their existence. Last 
Friday, for the first time we believe in England, the 
St. John’s Passion Music was performed at Hanover- 
square Rooms. Mr. Barnby has the merit of bring- 
ing this gem from the dark unfathomed caves” 
o obscurity and neglect in which it has so long 
rm mained. His choir has been well trained for the 

roduction of such music by frequent performance 
of the St. Matthew’s or Great Passion Music, whieh 
has now obtained a recognised position among the 
noblest works of sacred musical art, from which it 
can never be dethroned. From the first hearing of 
the St. John’s Passion Music it is not possible to 
gain such a distinct and deta‘led impression of its 
merits as would be required for adequate criticism. 
It is evidently coined in the same mint as the larger 
work. The same inexhaustible flow of melody, the 
same learned and subtle harmonies, the same skilfal 
fugal combinations, the same dramatic vigour, the 
same tenderness and devoutness of feeling, are found 
in the two works. The words are taken, and indeed 
include the whole of the 18th and 19th chapters 
of St. John’s Gospel. The narrative, as given by 
the evangelist, is sung always by a tenor voice, and 
on Friday was carefully, and almost faultlessly, 
rendered by Mr. Wade. Whenever spoken words 
are reported the voice changes to bass, soprano, or 
chorus, according to the speaker or speakers, In 
short, the structure of the composition is exactly 
similar to that of the St. Matthew’s Passion Mussic, 
which we have already fully described in previous 
notices. One very noticeable feature of the songs 
interspersed is, that they are mostly written with 
an obbligato accompaniment for somé solo instru- 
ment—flute, violin, hautboy, or a disused seven- 
stringed instrument, which may now be replaced by 
the violoncello. In Friday's performance several of 
the songs were unfortunately omitted, owing to the 
inability of the bass and alto soloists (Herr Stock- 
hausen and Miss Elton) to fulfil their engagements. 
This was much to be regretted, as it necessitated 
great mutilation of the performance, and, as might 
be expected, it was almost impossible to secure 
efficient substitutes at a very short notice for such 
extremely difficult music. Mr. Thorley Beale and 
Miss Dones very generously took the place of the 
defaulters, and did all that could be expected, but, 
as might be expected, the hiatus was not completely 
filed up. Miss Banks sang the soprano part with 
her usual accuracy and intelligence. Her singing 
of the exquisite melodious air (with flute obbligato), 
1 follow] Thee also, my Saviour, with gladness,” 
was one of the most satisfactory features of the 
performance. The choruses were sung with remark- 
able vigour and accuracy, scarcely a hitch or hesita- 
tion being observed throughout. This is really high 
praise, as it strikes us that tho chorus music is, if 
possible, even more difficult than that of the St. 
Matthew’s music, and there is, in proportion to the 
size, of the work, more of it. Mr. Barnby has made 
a good commencement in reproducing this impor- 
tant work> We doubt not we shall hear it again 
under more favouring conditions. 


— — 


To-morrow evening the usual Passion week per. 
formance of the Messiah” by the National Choral 
Society will take place at Exeter Hall, under the 
auspices of 1 „W. Martin. The principal 
vocalists will Miss Matilda Scott, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lander. 


Mr. Leighton is engaged upon four paintings, 
which he will probably send to the a ching 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. The is the 
design, painted in brown, for his composition 
illustrating the arts applied to war. The second is 
an Italian soldier, a single figure to the knees, 
rather larger than life, the face looking upwards, 
in full view, without a helmet. Another represents 
a young Venetian lady, wearing a green dress, and 
standing so that behind the figure appears the gold 
ground of a mosaic. The fourth picture represents 
two damsels reclining together on the marble bench 
of a large alcove, with au = to the sky behind 


tralia and in Canada, where there were services in 
the churches, and a general holiday was observed, 


the figures, under the warm soft effect of an 
Italian moonlight at the full. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tax NonconFroRMIST are as 
‘One A Shilling 
There are, on an everage, cight words ina 
Teaver Paos.—An chgrge of 2s. 6d. for 
lines or under. _— rte 


Tun NonconrormMistT is istered for transmission 
abroad. oe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
% Australian.”—In type, but deferred till next week. 


„„ We are much objiged to a number of friends who | If 


have sent us communications in response to the appeal 
in our last number for information ielative to the reli- 
gious condition of the rural parishes, which we propose 
to make use of in a Special Supplement on the 10th of 
April, Anything further, whether in the shape of 
printed documents or letters, that may be fo: warded 
up to Tuesday Next, will be of service for that purpose. 


The Supplement to the Nonconformist of 
Thursday, March 7th, entitled, The Real 
Danger to Religion in the Schools; or, Fact b. 
Sentiment,“ is now published separately at One 
Penny a copy, or Six Shillings per 100. 


The Nonconkornist. 
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SUMMARY: 


Born Houses of Parliament have adjourned 
for the Easter recess. The Commons rose last 
night, after pore a second time Mr. Fawoett's 
Uni Teste (Dublin) Bill, at the close of a 

d in which the Irish members chiefly 
: Mr. Bruce reiterated the pledge 
that the Government would deal with the ques- 
tion“ at the earliest ible moment.” The 
division—which showed 94 for and 21 inst 
the bill—was a fair representation of the 
of the entire House, and the smallness 
the minority seems to indicate that the Irish 
Catholics are less zealous for separate University 
education than might be supposed. Mr. Fawoett 
will resolutely push forward his measure, 
wah are ish e it will pass this 
session, not wi i e support he receives 
m arliamen event of 
the week is the conversation in the Uy House 
on Friday on the Alabama difficulty. In re- 
sponse to Lord Derby’s invitation, Earl Gran- 
ville declined to indicate the drift of the nego- 
tiations, beyond the fact that the Government 
Ee 
0 s second despa ington 
was forwarted last week. Though studiously 
conciliatory in tone, it is und to argue 
at great length the question of recognisin 
consequen under the treaty, an 
to reiterate that our Government cannot allow 
these claims to be submitted to the Geneva 
tribunal. Nevertheless, his lordship proposes 
that the counter cases of two referring 
Powers should be lodged at Geneva by the pre- 
scribed date, April 15th, ‘‘ without rej udioo 
to the position of either as regards the indirect 
claims. It is therefore possible that the arbi- 
trators may speedily decide whether, in their 
view, they have jurisdiction to deal with indirect 


unpleasant contrast to the b 


ually veering round 
to the conclusion that all this agitation has been 
usdless and mischievous, and that President 
Grant’s Government have only injured them- 
selves by raising it. 

Mr. Dodson’s proposed transfer of private bill 
legislation from Parliamen committees to 
an external and ent tribunal controlled 
by the Legislaiure, though at first favourably 
received, encounters ition from railway 
and | interests. e discussion of Friday 
resulted in the adoption of the first resolution— 
“That the em of private legislation calls 
for the attention of Parliament and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and requires reform —a very safe 
assuinption which pledges no one. The question 
is unquestionably one of t importance, for 
it involves the point whether members should, 
to the neglect of the proper business of legisla- 
tion, work like galley slaves. for purely local 
objects, such as and water supply. The 
Government decline to commit themselves 


beyond the yr of a yee extension 
of the system of provisional orders, and Mr. 
Dodson’s further resolutions stand postponed. 


There has been a somewhat ominous conver- 
sation in the House of Lords. Lord Salisb 


America seems to be 


somewhat peremptorily inquired if Mr. Forster 
meant anything when, in the late debate on Mr. 
Dixon’s resolu he almost en that the 
Education Act should be revie next year 
with a view to considerable changes. The 


of | Marquis of Ripon humbly replied that his lord- 


ship need not be alarmed. To consider a 
course was by no means the same as to adopt 
it. The Vice-President was not at all pledged 
to a general establishment of school boards, and 
if it should be proposed to make compulsion 
universal, there was still the question whether 
it should be enforced by school boards through- 
out the country, or by some other means. 
the Government are not now backing 
out of premises which answered their pur- 
in the late debate, this obseq 
eference to a Tory peer, who does not hesitate 
to describe school as a nuisance,” is in 
ue treatment 
of Liberal members in the other House, whose 
object is not to frustrate the Act, but to make 
it more effectual for the education of the 2 
It is perhaps the distrust occasioned by this 
conversation that has induced Mr. Candlish to 
oy notice that after Easter he will bring in a 
yt repeal the 25th Clause of the Education 


The foreign news of the week chiefly relates 
to France. M. Thiers and the Commission of 
pe Assembly have as yet come to no agree- 

ent relative to the tax on raw materials. The 
President wants a decision before the recess, so 
as to conclude an arrangement by which the 
German troops: may at length be altogether 
withdrawn from French territory, on the basis 
of an immediate payment of half a milliard, and 
a nteed arrangement for liquidating the 
other two and a half milliards by annual in- 
stalments. The Commission object to this 
haste, urge the — 1 — of such a burden 
upon the industry of nee, and point out 
that it will not be a profitable tax, as all forei 
Powers protest against any violation of treaties 
in force. 80 the President thinks again 
of retrenchment. He has M to part. 
with a quarter of a million for the naval esti- 
mates, and will apparently have to further re- 
vise his demands on the over-burdened French 
tax 1 Rome we have strong rumours 
that the Pope, influenced by some of his Jesuit 
advisers, and hopeless of French support, is 
now inclined to an ment with the Kin 
of Italy; and froth New York there are f 
details of the rout of the Erie Ring. 


THE BUDGET. 


WHEN the nation is prosperous and trade ex- 
panding, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
an easy task. Mr. Lowe just now has little else 
to do but to sit still, see the coffers of the 
State overflow, and create a new channel for the 
golden stream. Even in the midst of financial 
2828 financiers may err, as the present 

hancellorhasshown. But this year Mr. Lowe 
has been well advised, and with the 
surplus of £3,602,000—which must excite the 
unbounded envy of M. Thiers—he has pro- 
duced a plain and sensible Budget with which 

er se no one can find much fault. It remits 
three ree millions and a quarter of taxation— of 
it in order to give greater completeness to that 
enlightened fiscal policy which Sir Robert Peel 
initiated, Mr. Gladstone so ably developed, and 
the present Chancellor is trying to perfect—a 
policy, moreoyer, which has proved to be the 


uious | B 


best means of i the national resources 
and stimulating the revenue. 

For the past year the aggregate revenue has 
amounted to seventy-four and a half millions 
sterling, being two and a half millions in excess 
of the estimates of last April. The imposition 
of the extra twopence of income-tax was there- 
fore unnecessary, and Mr. Lowe does not 
deserve much credit for N it off. While 
mindful of the maxim not to look a gift- horse 
in the mouth, we may be allowed to remember 
that the horse was forcibly taken away before 
being returned as a present. However, nearly 
all the items of revenua show a marked in- 
crease, especially those that are regarded as an 
index of industrial activity, and the calculations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which may 
be assumed to be under the mark, indicate a 
revenue for the new financial year of nearly 
seventy-five millious. 

For the year 1872-3 the Chancellor estimates 
the expenditure at 71,313,000/., of which about 
twenty-seven millions are 1 interest 
on e national debt, now reduced ta 
792,740, 000%. Our military and naval expendi- 
ture, including the current cost of the abolition 
of purchase, is set down at 25,185,000/. Our 
armaments in time of peace now cost little 
short of the interest on the debt, or more than 
one-third of the entire expenditure. This ex- 


ury | tra t outlay in a time of general prosperity 
4 But the Gov 


is not very severely felt. ernment 
which proposes it cannot be called economical. 
We proy.de against panics —wbich are after 
all caused by the — of powerful and 
exacting vested intereste—by a military and 
naval expenditure exceeding that of any nation 
on the face of the earth, Germany France 
included! Yet the spokesmen of the two services 
in Parliament still contend that we are in any- 
thing but a state of security, and continue their 
ressure on the Government. To the total we 
ve mentioned is to be added the annual cost 
of efecting Militia barracks in every military 
district, the money for which (3,500,000/.) is to 
be raised by terminable annuities. Though we 
may congratulate ourselyes on an agreeable 
, there is no reason we should lose sight 
of the fact that itis not in the least owing to the 
economy of the Government. 

In disposing of his lus, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer shows a disposition to do justice 
to all. He candidly admits that he takes off 
the twopence income-tax because he put it on 
last year. His other transaction in connection 
with that impost is a real boon to those who 
feel most keenly the incidence of taxation. At 
present, to persons who receive 200. a year 60/. 
is abated upon the assessment for the inoome- 
tax. In future those whose incomes are under 
300/. per annum will be entitled to an abatement 
of 801. By this concession Mr. Lowe has redressed 
a real grievance, for which as large a number 
as 440,000 persons will have reason to thank 
him. The remission is less than a pound per 
head, but it will give relief to an industrious 
and deserving class of the community. The 
extension of the exemptions from the inhabited 
house-tax to shops, offices, and warehouses, is 
also an equitable reform. Without accept- 
ing the policy of a free breakfast table, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequor has made a sub- 
stantial concession in this direction. At a cost 
of 230,000“. he proposes to abate the duty on 
coffee and chicory one-half (from threepence to 
threehalfpence a pound), which is equivalent to 
a reduction of oné-eighth of the prime cost of 
coffee. It is probable that, in consequence of 
this remission, the consumer will gain more 
than the amount surrendered by the State, 
while it will tend to greatly increase the con- 
sumption of coffee. In the end the revenue will 
lose little by this welcome arrangement. 

These various fiscal reforms will absorb 
3,290,000/., and as the loss does not wholly fall 
on this year’s revenue, Mr. Lowe is still able 
to reckon on a surplus of 313,000/.—a margin 
large enough for the most prudent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. There are yet many unjust 
burdens to be taken off, which only remain be- 
cause the Government think fit to expend so large 
a proportion of the national resources upon our 
armaments. Since 1870 our expenditure has 
risen more than four millions, and the efforts 
of Liberal members to keep it down meet with 
but little enoo ent from a Government 
which was founded to carry out the principle of 
retrenchment. We may thank Mr. Lowe for 
his common-sense Budget, but see no reason 
to relax in our opposition to the extravagant 
estimates of the — In the discus- 
sion which followed the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman Mr. Muntz pointed out that in 
1835 the votes for the army and navy amounted 
together to 11,000,000/., whereas this year they 
were something like 30,000,000/. It was this 
constantly increasing expenditure which the 
members below the gangway wished to check. 
After three years of wondrous promises, the 
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72,000,0007., annually drawn up by the v 
gentleman who had declared that the 70,000,000/. 
in the Budget of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite was unstatesmanlike, uncalled for, and 
wasteful.” Wo wish this serious charge against 
the Government could be rebutted. Tis how- 
ever, for the public to insist that they shall 
retrace their steps, and enable the country to 
derive full advance from our present buoynnt 
revenue, instead of throwing it away upon the 
unproductive services. 


try was now 


THE DEBATE ON SIR C. DILKE'S 
‘MOTION. 


THe Easter holiday brings a short but very 
rr breathing time in the midst of 
the strife of politics. As the Parliamentary 
holiday includes the greater part of Passion 
Week and the first half of Easter week, it covers 
the two contrasted ecclesiastical periods of fast 
and feast, of humiliation and triumph. The 
Conservative side of the House has marked out 
already how it shall keep the latter portion of 
the holiday. Mr. Disraeli is going to Man- 
oan to celebrate 1 Conservative successes 
of three years ago, and to enjoy an anticipato 
triumph der those of 5 future. orcs 


the earlier of the holiday we venture t) 
n a di t subject of review. The 
debate, if it can be called, of yesterday 


week, is one of those events which are very 
fit subjects of meditation in a time of fast- 
ing. ically, of course, to put oneself in the 
wrong does not put one's opponent in the right; 
but it has almost the same effect so far as 
lookers-on are concerned. The House of Com- 
mons is now completely convinced that it put 
itself entirely in the wrong in its treatment of 
the discussion on Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, 
It gave to him, his teller, and his supporters a 
t moral victory even in the very act of 
inflicting upon them an overwhelming nu- 
merical defeat. The whole proceedings of 
the +g were from inning to end 
mistakes. Nothing could be 
more innocuous than Sir Charles Dilke’s motion. 
He merely asked for some returns as to the ex- 
iture on the Civil List; returns which 
i has itself asked for in years gone 
by, and which Mr. Dixon last year announced 
his intention of moving for, and excited neither 
remark nor surprise the announcement. 
Yet, at the very notice of Sir Oharles Dilke’s 
motion there was needless and factitious excite- 
ment. o indiscreet expressions in his 
at Newcastle had been bandied about, com- 
mented on and ex ted, till ignorant people 
really believed that he meant to move the 
abolition of the Crown. In vague anticipation 
of a republican speech the House was crowded ; 
the galleries were filled to overflowing ; the peers 
left their gilded chamber to sit in the uncom- 
fortable balcony they share with the boys of the 
Westminster School; and a general buzz and 
excitement indicated that some portent was 
expected or some wonder was in the wind. Sir 
Uharles Dilke disappointed all this expectation. 
He was quiet, self- , moderate, and 
kept most strictly within the bounds of Par- 
liamentary right. He asked for an inquiry 
inte certain items of expenditure and nothin 
more. Mr. Gladstone ied more suo. Wi 
all thatjoratorical instinct which is at once his 
greatness and his weakness, he felt the excite- 


in the joy of triumph. He asked the House 
not even to debate the question—to negative it 
at once, to treat it with scorn—and the House 
answered with a cheer. The enthusiasm burst 
all barriers. The House forgot itself. It 
clearly thought that a little — had been 
thrashing a big one; and completely forgot 
that after all it was only a very big boy beating 


a small one. 

„Violent ‘delights have violent ends.” Mr. 
Gladstone got more than he bargained for. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert is not the most cautious of 
speakers, though he is personally one of the 
purest, truest, bravest, and most chivalrous of 
men. But the House resolved not to hear him, 
and the scene which ensued was the most dis- 
8 in the modern history of England. 

r. Herbert was quite right in insisting on 
rey —— It was a mistake that in one of 
the few pauses in the tumult which raged and 
roared around him he should declare himself a 
Republican. That was not the question before 
the House, and it was just the question which 
the Opposition were endeavouring to drag in. 
It intensitied the uproar by giving it a partial 


and constructive excuse. That the political in- 


tolerance of the Opposition forced it from him 
we have no doubt; but that is only 
confessing that he was bullied into a 
false step. The attempts to count out the 
House, and the successful demand for the ex- 
clusian of , would have been mere 
childishness had they not been done in osten- 
sible defence of the oldest of our institutions. The 
whole of the public, at least all moderate men 
and thou htfal politicians, would sympathise 
with Mr. Herbert in claiming absolute freedom 
of debate; and their only feeling at the treat- 
ment he met with was one of indignation at 
sseing the flag of loyalty so draggled in the mire. 
Ap from all theoretical questions as to forms 
of government— questions which have no present 
relation to English politics—there can be no 
doubt that Sir Charles Dilke’s motion was 
altogether consistent with the existing forms, 
the hereditary habits, and the historic traditions 
of the House of Commons. It was a proposal 
to inquire somewhat more minutely than usual 
into a branch of the public expenditure. It 
was a mistake on Sir Charles Dilke’s side to 
associate it with any opinions as to the best 
form of Government; it was afar worse blunder 
to treat it as an assault either on the Crown or 
its wearer. We should like to ask the Conser- 
vative members who made the riot how they 
think it will be regarded in the country, the 
next time some question of dowry or royal 
grant comes up for discussion and is debated at 
public meetings of working men. Will such 
meetings not remember the political intolerance 
exhibited on one side, and show a like intole- 
rance on the other? Such events as these do not 
pass like an evening’s dissipation. They take 
lace before the eyes of a whole people, and make 
asting impression on their memories. They 
come up again in the shape of popular passion 
and demand. What we fear may result from 
this debate is that the constituencies will take up 
the question, and make the discontinuance of 
any further dowries to the royal family one of 
the conditions of their votes. ft many of * 
large rt nstituencies will do so ma 
regard as — If they do, with 412 
will the victory really remain ? with those who 
asked for an inquiry into the Oivil List — — 
diture with a view of limiting that expenditure, 
or with those who treated the very proposal as 
treason, declared that into these mysteries no 
democratic eye should look, and resented with 
either real or simulated horror and affright 
even the suggestion to lift the veil and let the 
truth appear 

For our own parts, we believe that the in- 
quiry Sir Charles Dilke proposes is not worth 
making. If anything can be open to the 
scornful. epithet of cheeseparing economy it is 
the endeavour to save a few pounds a year out 
of the expenditure of the royal household. It. 
is like stopping a leak in a mash-tub while the 


sweet wort is running to waste at the spigot. | 


It is not true in national affairs that if we look 
after the pence the pounds will look after them- 
selyes. It is only savings of millions that can 
tell in any way on the comfort or prosperity of 
the nation, and it is not in the direction in 
which Sir Charles Dilke has been looking 
that any millions are expended, much more 
that any can saved. And as to 
the discussion of the theoretic question. 
as to the form of Government, nothing could be 
more ill-timed or out of place. To active 
Liberals, who wish to carry on the great work 
of civil, political, and religious reform, the dis- 


ty | cussion of a theoretical question, which cannot 


at present become a rey ical one, is a hindrance, 
a diversion of attention and ef energy—a red- 
herring drawn across the scent of the hounds. 
Thereal practical questions of the day need all the 
strength that can be rallied to their side. For 
Sir Charles Dilke or Mr. Auberon Herbert to 
lead off a contingent of the Liberal army to a 
Quixotic fight against the forces of the State, 
is practically and actually to withdraw them 
from the field while the battle is raging. 
It might almost seem that the Liberal army had 
removed all inequalities, conquered all abuses, 
accomplished all reforms, and had now nothing 
better to do than to look after a few: paltry 
sinecuresand small abuses which have flourished 
under the shadow of the Throne. Sir Charles 
Dilke does not think so; but his followers are 
in danger of acting as though they did. - His 
object in that Newcastle speech which was 80 
greatly misrepresented, but gave such great 
opportunity for misrepresentation, was the most 

ressing necessity of a reform in the distribu- 
tion of political power. The psople are not half 
enfranchised yet. Dependent counties send their 
owners to Parliament to checkmate the votes of 
independent constituencies. Little boroughs 
— much in the balance of the constitu- 
tion aa the greatest and wealthiest of our cities. 
There is the Education Act to remodel, the 
Church Establishment to get rid of, the House 


mass of social ref mere 
ple’s will becomes really Omnipotent : 2 
lament. There is, howe no ‘nee 
cate what are the great questions < 
Enough to say that the questionfof 
not one of them—and if a yo 
of Liberals would not waste their 


— 
would not hinder progress while la 
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ur, if * 


advance it, our advice to them is to 00 

themselves to the Petes uestions and duties 

wi the hour, and to let Republican theories 
ne. 


THE BOAT-RACE. 
Ir will probably ocour to some people, in 


the course of time, that boat-racing, as ex- 


emplified in the Oxford and Cambridge contest, 
is a rather 82 good. If we were to 
say this at present period, we should pro- 
bably be like one p ing in the wilderness, 
and whom no man came to hear. What! 
All this erous ambition questionable? All 
a ee it This fin peer training t 
i 0 is 1 
possible that men exist who cannot see its duty 
as well as its advantage? Well, let us 
these questions, and, after that, at 
questions related to it. | 
F = Oxford and C 
oubt, a splendid t, or, at least, a 
nerally — so when he sees it, | When, 
owever, the same person, supposing 
of a reflective habit, gets home, bably 
asks himself in what the splendour of sight 
has — He has meee for a ee 
longer period, averaging ut a quarter of a 
minute, two boats’ crews pulling very hard, 
each trying to be first, and one of them certainly 
* ow, then, supposing he had — 
upon that spectacle in a quiet country 
with nobody near him, would he have 2 
it as a splendid tacle ? Would he have 
shouted ‘“‘ Oxford for ever!” or Oo it, Cam- 
idge,”’ gesticulated like a monkey, huzzaed 
if one had lost or another had won, ur muttered 
those curses which can be heard by wholesale 
along the river on the t race-day? Not he, 
Two minutes after the bouts had passed him he 
would have thought ng more about them, and 
arog a would never mention the incident of 
heir passing to a single acquaintance or friend. 
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The oe — and ‘‘ splendour,” or whatever 
word may suit, therefore, do not consist in 
the race as such; they consist, as all such things 
do, mainly in what may be termed 
excitement. That excitement is just the same 
in the urchin who cheers the new Lord aga 
as in the middle-aged merchant who poe 
his way through the crowd to the west of 08 
Bridge, and goes into ecstasies at the first sight 
of Light Blue or Dark Blue. If the merchant 


had had no crowd he would certainly not have 


ne into ecstasies, and if the urchin had been 
the only individual in the street besides the 
Lord Mayor, that exalted personage would not 
have heard any expressions of delight and en- 
thusiasm. It does not matter what it is—Lord 
Mayor’s Show, Royal Thanksgiving, or boat- 
N a oy are excited because there is a 
catching disposition to excitement all around 
them, arising, not out of the sight to be seen, 
but out of the mere natural and inevitable 
result of a concourse of people. 
Oonsidermg this imi fact to be estab- 
lished, we want to know what becomes of those 
fine and mouth-filling phrases — ‘‘ generous 
ambition,” ‘‘ manly energy,” physical train- 
= A andsoon? Asa matter of fact, no person 
whatever goes to see a boat-race because of the 
nerous ambition of the racers. If that were 
the quality he so much admired, he would go 
to see them at their studies, when they were 
exhibiting a generous ambition to acquire 
— intellect, character, and moral influ- 
ence. If it were ‘‘ manly energy he admired, 
he could see that in his own counting-house or 
any successful place of business in the City. If 
it were physical training he cared for, he would 
go and watch the drilling of recruits in the 
army, where he would see f more wonderful 
—4 of such training than he would ever see 
in a boat-race. No; he goes for sheer animal 
and nervous excitement, nothing more and 
nothing 42 good, occasionally, in 
their way, but not to be called by other names. 
We hold, however, as we have intimated, that 
the result of this excitement is a rather ques- 
tionable good. On the Oxford and Cambridge 
men themselves the result cannot be, and is not, 
altogether healthy. Boating is „but boat- 
racing, such as it is now, is not good. Boating 
is quiet, — life; boat- racing is fever. The 
race occupies the thought, the time, and the 
energies of the students to a degree that seriously 
impairs their studies. It brings down with it the 
whole moral tone of the Universities. To be a 
‘‘good oar” is reckoned to be a much finer 


: have you a word to say 
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it 
| but he did 
with no show of the slightest zeal or care 
them. Nothing could be more marked than 


he should vote for it. He hammered away at Mr. 
Fawcett with angry animosity, and contemptuously 
tore the bill to shreds. It provided for the 


f 


/ gradual” admission of Catholics to the governing 


‘| stone meant the State endowment of Catholicism, 


ed | this is partly why he speaks with such uncertain 


| 
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vehemently this essentially Catholic and anti- 
Liberal confession of faith, as well they might; but 
its effect on our frieside wae evidently most depres- 


It is not fair, perhaps, to suppose that Mr, Glad- 
But it is perfectly fair to guppos@ that he meant 


what he sid, Which was that he disliked the bill, 
it did not invent a sectarian educational 


philodox—to revive an old word—although his con- 
science may be as powerful as that of his unlearned 
brother, is leas likely to listen to it. This, of 
course, is the explanation of the old difficulty, that 
remarkably intelligent people are very often not 
saints. There is no implanted antipathy between 
ot and rectitude, nor is there any lack of con- 

jouisness amongst intelligent people. They 
merally have, however, an extreme dislike—a noble 
ialike in itself—to base their existence on the un- 


voice which frequently tells us to do what is really 
very humdrum. Mr. Gladstone is a constant lesson 
to me in this way. Mr. Greene, the Tory brewer, 
and member for Bury, convicted him of sin the 
other day in the Ewelme debate, anf yet who will 
not say that Mr. Gladstone has a more delicate 
: than Mr, Greene? I am persnaded that 


voice about Irish education. A plain mind, one un- 
troubled by much thought, would see in a moment 
that to endow Popery or to lend it State aid in any 
way was not right. He would close his ears to all 
the specious pleas of State necessities, and would 
take his stand simply on the fact that Popery was an 
immorality which he would never help. This I believe 
he would do as an honest Protestant ; and as an 
honest Liberal, even if he might not see his way to 
absolute and prompt disestablishment, he would 
certainly never bind himself to the extension of 
Establishments. But another reason for Mr. Glad- 
stone's failure is his ecclesiastical education. We 
must never forget what he was thirty years ago, 
and that he has never passed through that purifying 
fire which cleansed two or three at least of his 


polis. 


1 proved, on tradition, or on that which is not vital | i 
to them, and they are impatient of the still small | © 


under different 


behold a 


„1 * 


He took to politics and not to thinking, and though 
„ good deal of his Puseyite frippery not having 
been renewed has rotted off in course of time, a 
good deal still remains. There has been no com- 
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- | plete renovation, no conversion of the whole man; 


and he may possibly half believe still that a denc 
minational edutation for Ireland, even though it 
include Popery, is better than secularism. He may 
still be haunted by that secret terror which mak en 


| 


even — 


N 


ee. loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true,” 

and he may shrink from a State which does not in 
some way recognise a Church. One thing at least 
we know, that what a man has once thoroughly 
believed when he is young, hangs about him more 
or leds definitely all his life, unless he undergoes 
spiritual revolution, of which Mr. Gladstone has 
never shown a trace. 

It is sad to have to say all this about the best 
Premier of our day. Another time, perhaps, 
circumstances, I might trim the 


feared that our fate, if we followed Mr. Gladstone 
longer, Would be that of the pilgrims in the 
n’s Progress,” who went after Christian into 
Meadow. Ik this meadow,” aud Chris- 
‘*lieth along by our wayside, let us go over 
it. Then he went to the stile to see, and 
path lay along by the way on the other 
the fence.” So over they went out of the 
straight road ; but presently they were in diffi- 
culties, for ‘‘ behold the night came on and it grew 
very dark ; so that they who were behind bs th- 
sight of him who went before.” Ultimately, being 
weary, as we know, they fell asleep, and came ink 
the hands of the Giant Despair. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


A resolution 


a Oe ee 
or purchase a large number of buildings 


as 
2 in various parts of the 
metro Maogregor brought up the report 
of the School ment Committee, fixing the 
scale of salaries for the teachers of infant-schools, 
holidays in the board and 

varioys recommendations, At the sugges- 
tion of this report it was agreed to address a letter 
the Education De ent, requesting that 
‘‘such examinations for admission to trainin 
should be held at Christmas next as 


ither in the school or the church ; 


ous equality work well in 
did not ity of 


to teach religion by means of the 
ertain bills had been stuck about 


be en the parents 
[Cheers The Rev. Dr. Raleigh moved: 

That this meeting ha heard from Mr. Stafford Allen a 
Fing hn {0 be eminentiy IA. 
borough of London School Board, agrees 


The rey. doctor said that when Mr. Owen issued 
his address, he (Dr. Raleigh) thought it very reason- 
able in the present circumstances of the case, con- 
sidering the school board had to a compro- 
mise on the religious question, that Mr. Owen 
should say he agreed that compromise ; but 


friends who were with him in the gall of bitterness. 


there was a further question he had to put to Mr. 
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for 


paid out of all our pockets 
rr He did not 80 


| ineffectively, under the necessary restrictions of the 


I advocate the education of the children in 
the schools by the of each denomination, or 
those in them, at hours distinct from those 
in which the instruction is 


The money contributed by all cannot be justly * 
to the propagation of creeds held by sections of the 
community. — — the payment of 
school fees to denominational 


himself | Mr. Soames, who is supported by the Church party, 


the candidates —5 Owen) announced himself as fo 


— dle and 
em about modesty and charity. (Hear, hear.) 
He an te —— * uite clear- whether 
a of Bible education or not, the 
children ola in some way or other be taught the 
Bible ; on the other hand, it was equally clear that 
the whole and advancement of public sen- 
timent was in favour of a rational se ion between 


the secular and religious. (Cheers.) Mr, Motters- 
head seconded the resolution. Mr. Brighty sup- 


it, and condemned the ado b 
Ene school board 428 Tenctzens in d 


schools in the amount of fees. Mr. John Glover 
who had some difficulty in getting a hearing, moved 
as an amendment :— 


That Mr. Stafford Alen is nota fit and person to 
represent the borough of F sebr-y at the school boerd. 


infinitesimal ity, omceopathic — 
1 Adee 0 — rds 
e 


ge u 
any body of men who w exclude the Bible 
from the schools. Mr. Forsaith supported the 
original motion, and replying to Mr. Glover, asked 
if anybody ever heard o the * infinitesimal particle 
of a principle. E 1 The Rev. Dr. Allon, 
i oud cheering, supported 
the candidature of Mr. Allen. He said it was at 


tion of a large number of, the Christian 
tions. It was not a worthy trick of 


ment to 
for the 


as being indifferent to it. 
ep public money was dealt with the consciences 
of Jew, Gentile, and infid 1 respected. 
(Cheers. ) He very recently ed the Rev. Dr. 
what he would do on the subject of edu- 
cation in Scotland, and the reply was, I am goi 
in y for secular on in day 
in order the children may be edu- 
cated.” (Loud cheers.) That might sound strange, 
reason given was a sound one. If religious 
supposed to be given in the schools 
no guarantee that the teachers would 
religious men, and yet too many would be con- 
with the theory that religious * Was 
in the schools. If, however, religious h- 
— 2 it would be on 
consciences of religi yaad metry igious 
—— pported S 
su y only about thirty votes, an 
— by an overwhelming majority amidst 
d ing. 
MARYLEBONE. — 


working men’s candidate, and the Rev. Llewellyn 


Davies, who is supported by the Church . 
Professor Sylvester, a Jew, — come forward Me 


i 


ELH 


Pe 
5 
F 
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WEstMiInsTER.—The vacancy caused bythe retire- 
ment of Lord Sandon is to be filled on the 19th of 
is the Church candidate ; 


Greenwicu.—The first candidate to present 
himself for the vacancy for the Greenwich district 


My. 
who in the course of his 


ie ad nl boa coe eee 
shall be well and tho taught. The rate-paid 
masters of the school board can only teach religion 


— 


dently of any 


In his opinion, 


has also issued an address. Mr. Henry Gover has 
also announced himself as a candidate. He advo- 
ing of the Bible in the 2 
e Act 


for 
as religious battle fields, no concurrent endowm mn 
technical 5 at given, 144 to 
extravagant outlay, and practi en 
action, with a view to the earliest * — 
LEIcestER.—The contest for the vacant seat on 
the school board of this town continues to excite 
much interest. Both sides are doing their utmost. 
All the leading trades of the town have decided to 
vote for Mr. Alderman Toller, the Nonconformist 
candidate. The election is likely to take place on 
the 10th of April. a 
Ross, Herzerornpsurre—Scuoot Bo ARD Ero 
TIoN.—A precépt was lately received in Ross com- 
i e election of five to fill a school 
board for Ross. It was resolved by the Church 
rty that Captain Power, lord of the manor of 
chairman of the magistrates, &., &., and 
the Rev. Melbourne Russell West, M. A., first 
curate of Ross, and Mr. Chas. Purchase, wine mer- 
chant, should be nominated by them. The Dis- 
senters nominated Thomas Blake, a retired accoun- 
tant, William Wylie, gentleman, and Henry Lent- 
hall Draper, a member of the Society of Friends, 
as their candidates. And a Liberal Churchman not 
in favour of concurrent endowment stood — 
a get gs Turnock, a large 


brewer. The polling took place on Wednesday, 


the 13th inst. From the first hour to the last the 
Nonconformist candidates headed the poll. 

Henry Lenthall ... 614 A. J. Purchase... 506 
Thomas Blake 612 Captain Power... 268 
William Wylie ... 600 

Joseph Turnock ... 520 

Rev. M. R. West,.. 507 


The first column are the successful candidates. 
Thus the Dissenters carried all their men, and one 


favourable besides ; the Church lost two out 
of three of their nominees ; and Power with 
all his dignities was lowest least upon the 

It is a question whether another victory 
ike it can be found in . The enthusiasm 
of the town was un ed. As soon as the poll 


was closed a large band of music was wt the Gore 
the 2 ag Hero, &c., and at night 
Market was filled to crowding with the victorious 
party, and hes were by the three repre- 
sentatives of the Nonconformist 2 the v. 
Marquand (Wesleyan), and W. U. Ward. The 
success of the Nonconformist party was due first to 
their popularity, espe egy Fg Mr. Blake, who 
con the county at the election as a Dis- 
senter ; secondly, to their clever arran ents. 
They had a working man’s committee, all laboured 
voluntarily, with a will. It was with the working 
classes a political question more than 4 religious 
one; and the stale trick of Bible or no Bible” did 
not work 47 * Mr. Blake is an effective lay 
reacher, e y could print 
— ot the Bible fell Pita harmless ; it 
dis 


was, in fact, ieved.— From a Correspondent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sa.trorp.—Another inhabitant of this town, Mr. 
John Mather, has been for non-payment 
of a school-rate, and ordered by the magistrate to 
pay without delay. 

Epvucation Act DEFIED BY AN ARCHDEAOON. 
Are i in a published letter, 
blankly refuses to a Government inspector 
within his school. He will be happy to provide 
him with luncheon, and allow him to inspect the 
schools from outside; but he neither has nor will 
have a conscience clause.” He has nothing to 
do with the Elementary School Act except to de- 
nounce it as irreligious.” If called upon to pay a 
school rate, he says he will refuse, and the amount 
will have to be levied on his property under a dis- 
tress warrant. 

Nationa Epvucation Lzacuse.—The ordinary 
monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Education League was held at the 
offices, 17 Ann-street, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
March 21. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was in the 
chair. The secretary read the report of the officers’ 
committee. It referred chiefly to Parliamentary 
action and the division on Mr. Dixon’s motion, 
which appeared to have given satisfaction. 
Reference was made to the work of the agents, the 
holding of public i and the formation of 
new branches, all of which is ing to the 
satisfaction of the committee. following reso- 
lution were passed by the committee :—‘‘ Resolved— 
That this committee deplores the expressions used 
by the Prime Minister during the debate on the 
University Tests (Dublin) Bill, referring to mixed 
education in Ireland, thus confirming the worst 
fears and — * of the com ol, the 
isposition of the Government to comply with the 

exorbitant, and demands of the 


Ultramontane party.” the committee further 


resolved : That Mr. Gladstone’s speech renders 


it incumbent upon all friends of j0us 
the amendment : b 


ces estimates issued on morning we 
remark there is again this year a increase in 
the public education vote, tho course, not 


80 as there was last year. The 
mate 33 a 22 7 5 beyond the pees 
expendi 0 2 of 93, 158“. in England 
13,865“. in Ireland, or 106, 723“. altogether. Last 

r the increase over the previous year was 
681“. in England and 16,950/. in Ireland, or 
560,6317. in all. During the past three years the 
in the vote for public education has been 

expect that it will se yee! We ae aa 
go on growing. e do not 

know what the Government plan in regard to Irish 
eduvation may be, or whether the new Catholic 
University or whichever form it assume 
—will be by the Treasury, or the re- 
uisite means i thro a redistribution of 
e funds of the University of Dublin. But, how- 
ever the case may to be in to Ireland, 
we are sure of a the vote for 


public education 
Scotland—if, that is to say, the 
2 A be hoped it i come 
it may in some 
Koy — 


Advocate 


y 
70.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


y 
million what it was in I 


LANDLORD PERSECUTION IN SCOTLAND. 
(From the Greenock Telegraph.) 

One of the most intelligent members of the — 
class in this country—and for intelligence it is uni- 
versally admitted to be second to none —is Mr. 
George Hope, Fentonbarns. His name is a synonym 
for all that we can desire to see in our turists. 
Besides being a farmer, 4 as an 

mi per pp prover, he is a man 
of liberal culture and pu spirit, who takes a 
i irs, and does what he 
e State. The other 


is desiring to see 

Niner te patel end 

religious bent of his mind. 1 
Liberal. Were such a man f land in t 
South, we might be ensive of evil coming 
upon him on account of his political sentiments. 
The English squires, os a rule, cannot tolerate 


the landlords; an 

George Hope are safe! Are they? What, then, 

means this paragraph, which is just now going the 
round of the papers 

The North British Agriculturist understands that Mr. 

H Fentonbarns, has received intimation from 

ton’s 8 that the lease of Fenton- 


ock even the not too sensitive editor of the Scots- 


8 
2 
G 


with all these 2 4 
ope should receive from Mr. 

isbet Hamilton notice to quit the farm of Fenton- 
lerant landlord in this caso 
must be told what his fellow-countrymen think of 
8 Mr. Nisbet Hamilton is straining 
toa us — when 

a notice to Mr. Ho is guilty 
ought also to be a crime, and 


of a wealth which th 

to create. If Mr. Nis Hamilton has a spark 
honour in his composition, he will revoke a decision 
which, if persevered in, must bring upon him the 
contempt of all right-minded men. 
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the | fruitful of good to posterity. 
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» while he addressed himself to every ques- 
n of tical politics upon which it was de- 
sirable that immediate action should be taken 
—he, at the same time, never failed to identify 
himself with any course which mised to be 


statesman, he lived for 
for his own day and generation. 
The first essay in the work now under notice 


pplies the most painful illus- 
which ails in the region 
of juridical science. M. de Laveleye * 
that a congress of diplomatists and jurists be 

of framing an inter- 


.| held for the 
national code; — this, he thinks, should be 


the establishment of a igh 
ations whose authority would 
* in the settlement of di between 
5 nt States. An anecdote w 


Sheridan and the 


— 2 —— 
ser wo brought ; aad 
IN 


. However embarrassed 
alternative but to hold 
rited. At the present 


THR NONCONFORMIST. 


— n 


— a 
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moment, for instahoe, a — 2 duke is the nominal 
owner of one of the fairest and largest properties in 
England. A tenant for life cannot even his 
family affairs to suit the needs of his children, and his 
natatal authority over them is replaced by the pro- 
visions of a document which, in 7 many cases, was 
drawn up before a child was born. In short, he is only 

an owner—he is a sort of manager of the 


nominal 

for the family. He has the dignity of ownor- 
ap, but not its authority nor its powers, save so far ns 
arise from social consideration. Too often 
far more is expected of him than he can afford, and 
while in name the possessor of a great property, he may 
he leas free, and more a prey te pecuniary cases than 

his own tenants.” 

This 22 is disastrous both to the moral 
and to the economic well-being of the country. 
Its effects are to be seen in the miserable state 
of farm-buildings on many properties, and in 
the still more miserable cottages of the labour- 
ing classes. The speeches of the Herefordshire 
bearers which Mr. Fowler quotes show that 
thousands of our agricultural serfs are bezin- 
ning to realise the horrors of their condition, 
and to feel that they suffer grievous wrongs 
which no legislation has yet attempted to 
— Whether there are thirty thonsand or 
three hundred thousand landowners in Great 
Britain is of little consequencte—the fact still 
remains that our land laws, besides limiting 
the productive power of thé country, have 
created a 1 whose condition, as de- 
scribed in Blue- books, is a disgrace to our so- 
called civilisation, and whose numbers, as the 
census returns showg@are steadily declining. 
In Prussia there are five million proprietors, 
and the cultivators of the soil in that country 
(whether proprietors or not) may not for one 
moment be compared with our own ignorant, 
underpaid, and underfed peasantry. 


Mr. Fowler also ex very effectively the 
mischief which arises from the holding of land 
by corporate bodies; and urges that these 


bodies should be compelled to sell their estates 
and to invest the proceeds of the sales in the 
Funds or! other securities. He estimates that 
one-fifth of the real of the nation is 
held in mortmain—the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and the Universities alone monopolising be- 
tween them land of the value of fifty millions 
sterling. We have only glanced at a few of the 
topics in Mr. Fowler’s essay, all of which are 
handled with admirable judgment and literary 


Dr. Julius Faucher, the well-known German 
froe-trader, throws a flood of light upon the 
economic condition of his own country; and 
with a minuteness illustrative of the amplitude 
of his nal wledge, sketches, or rather 
the details of A New O ommercial 
* between Great Britain and Germany 
—a subject which now that the French treaty 
has been ‘‘denounced” by the reactionary 
statesman who has im his Protectionist 
‘views upon our nearest neighbours, is en- 
titled to immediate consideration. Herr 
Faucher’s elaborate disquisition favours a new 
treaty which would em on one side the 
** abolition of the countervailing duty on 4 
spirits, and on the other the abolition of the 
duties on raw iron, soda, flaxen yarn, and of 
„the duty on the exportation of rags. He 
writes from the standpoint of an uncompro- 
mising free-trader—one impregnated with the 
Cobdenic spirit, and whose knowledge of Eng- 
land has been derived from a long and honour- 
able residence in this country. He gives a re- 
miniscence of Mr. Cobden’s famous continental 
tour which is well worth quoting :— 

He (Cobden) wanted to see, before all, what was to 
be oxpected from the continent in the common cause, 
which he had so successfully advocated at home. 
Almost in every large town, where the newspapers 
chronicled his arrival, he was welcomed by men, mostly 
not known to him before, who told him that thoy were 

ed on the same errand as he had been, and that 


his had filled them with hope, and had made 
them ouble their efforts. He found such men in 
France, he found them in Italy, and found them in Ger- 
many ; he even found them in Russia, Ho could easil 

con himself that he belonged to a widely-epread 


fraternity of men, thinking alike, judging alike, acting 
alike, and relying upon each other, though hardly any 
comm were ever exchanged between them. 
This Yratifying im on, with which evory free-trader 
in the full sense of the word, who-has travelled much, is 
familiar, and which, to the uninitiated, assumes the 
ree diy enigma, which he attempts to solve by 

ng the Free-traders for some kind of Froomasons, 
induced him to believe that the example of England 
would be much quicker followed than has been the case, 
and that the mere example would be sufficient. Par- 
ticularly his reception at Berlin and at Stettin—at which 
latter p he arrived when the popular movement of 
froe trade was in full swing, and where he was made 
the object of great ovation—made him feel almost cor- 
tain that Germany, at least, would very soon bo found 
in the wake of England. Starting for Russia, he sai f, 
while he shook hands with me, That is the correct 
way. Always rely upon the men who keep accounts at 
double entry, an the best allies are .those who have 
the best name ou Chaugo. 


This anecdote is, we think, thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Cobden’s transcendent common 
sense. 

Not the least valuable of these essays is one 


on “The Colonial Question,” from the pen of 
Professor Thorold Who, while arguin 
against what * as an — W 0 
colonial rights and imperial responsibilities, does 
not wah 6 see the connection of E 


d with 
her colonies dissolved, but ad s a real 
alliance between the various communities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, i ing the United States. 
1 2 * such a een 
0 t to meet with a 

ug JN 


response. Professor 8 8 
paper on Financial Reform,” in which the 


K of our 2 
is powerfully exposed. y,. Jol 
Prince Smith a member of the German Parlia- 


ment, advocates a reform of the „e 
systom; Mr. Joseph Gostick himse 
to the question of trades unions; and the Hon. 
David Wells expatiates, from free-tradeér’s 
point of view, on The nt Finandial, In- 
e dustrial, and Commercial Hxpetiences of the 
„United States 4 

We need only add that those who wish either 
to understand or to promote the economic doc- 
trines promulgated by Richard Cobden, cannot 
do better than study this volume from the first 


page to the last. read in a true spirit of 


sympathy with him and with his mission, it 
cannot fail to be the means of inducing many 


to consecrate themselves to the work of endea- 
vouring to abolieh all the restrictions which yet 
impede the commercial and industrial progress 
of nations. | : 


a * ee) 


LORD ORMATHWAITE’S ESSAYS.* 


To a deprivation of eyesight we owe these re- 
markably shrewd and s ti vo essays. In his 
preface Lord Ormathwaite says: —“ Tho decay 
of my eyesight has within the last year in- 
% capacitated me from reading or writing. Out 
off by this affliction from my usual mental 
‘‘ employments, I have found relief aud occu- 
‘pation to my thoughts in dictating these 
‘‘ essays toa shorthand writer. This mode of 
‘‘ writing will excuse any inaccuracies or mis- 
‘takes which I may have committed.” But 
the volume bears no marks of the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances in which it has been 
produced. The style is clear, vigorous, and 
specially well suited to the subject. There are 
no incompletenesses or faltering — the 
whole is crisp and rounded and wrought out. 
The main intention of the book is a tation 
of Darwin and his disciples. The first casey on 
astronomy and of —the volume taking 
this its title, which, however, fails to express 
the broad scope of the book so clearly as might 
have been—is devoted to demonstrating the 
8 reference to a Fiest Onees, His po 
ship compares astronomy and geology poin 

int establishing as he goes on the Kot that, 
inasmuch as geology does not admit the aid of 

ure mathematics, but confines itself to observed 
acts, it is a science in which less certainty is 
3 than in astronomy, notwithstanding 
he itudes and distances of the subjects 
dealt with. Perhaps the most salient part of 
this essay is the passage near the close, where 
the author writes :— 

“ All that the geologist hopes to demonst rate is that 


chan take Se in a regular succession, which he 
has enab 2 „J 
vegetable creations a considerable degree 
to these epochs) They do not, however, to do 
so strietly: tho animal and vogetable uctions of 
which tho relics are found in the different strata are not 

from each other by a sharp line of demarca- 


tion coincident with tho strata. It would appear that 
the animal and 2 productions of an earlier age 
gradually fade and melt away, and aro replaced by a 
gradual and diversified process by those of a later, the 
older ones rarely being long retained, generally in 
modified forms. Particular periods, however, seem to 
be marked by new c the full value of which we 
are onabled to estimate by the light of our late anato- 
mical knowledge; thus the formation of the oye and ear 
must have created a new revolution in ani life, and 
the creation of vertebrate animals with their apparatus 
for communicating sensation from the hoad to every 
part of the bodily frame must have constituted another 
t step in the progress of animal ifo. 
wing lapses of time which we are utterly unable to 
measure, and under alterations of circumstances and 
conditions putting an entirely new face upon nature, 
we still trace one design never lost, gradually making 
its way onwards and he to the surface in each 
successive transformation. If we venture to draw a 
conclusion from this view, it is that Life is the principal 
object of a Creator's care, that the materia! frame- 
work in which it is set is subordinate to the purpose of 
its gradual development and ultimate perfection. From 
the carliest and faintest traces of lichen upon a wall to 
the actual state of the world there is a continuity 
which includes all the links in one vast whole.” 


In the second essay—in which somo of the 
general statements of tho first are put to the 


test — his lordship deals in u luminous and con- 


clusive manner with the chief points in the 
theory of Mr. Darwin, — some very apt 
and conclusive remarks on the defective manner 


— T — 


5 natural ae ' 
thing could surpass . : 
the composed dignity in Wen 
of this essay are written. “Let 
specimen. 2 rity. ; , 
we suppose design au 4 

nothing but chaos could ) the cir- 
cumstances of selection presupposed, his lord- 


ship goes on to day: 7 
‘I do not understand how Mr, Darwin can , 
his system by the evidence of fact. He suppo 


in an incaloulable number of ages one 

into another, bit Aé nowhere can point out 

casé in Which such a transformation has taken 

41 in some of the 2 
uces as proofs, seem wholly 

since they are only to be found among those 

varieties which freely cohabit and br ther, 


257 Wi confined to showing that different 
resemble each other 


interesting 4 
dency of our advan 
necessity for more 
labour in which i i 
On this matter he hae 


with much point, though without 

Indeed this is of the 

teristics of. is work. His | | 

care to m rm ad 
to reconsider 


he ; but he is always o 
an . and to allow to eite duo 


Ww 
. 


it; and accepting or rejecting with 
after the — 0 al on 

k will be rag be at 
the present time—it cannot but do ni 45 
country. 

“SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.,”* 
N 

come before it wi 
as we have in this little volume by a new 


intellect, restrainiug 
justice to everything that may be brought before 
tient and sensible sifti “of 
evidence, The 
weaken in many minds the impression 
the atgunients "of the positivistic school in 
It is seldom that a man with uine 0 
im has the reserve aud 8 ut to 
n from an a to fre he 
u fini 
‘writer.’ A new writer, in the strict sored, 
indeed he cannot be; his pen is exercised j 


craft of ex These poetis bear 
of sture af hg, » no leas 
than of fine tibilities and 


pulses. 
There is nothing raw, ap oy: or — 
ciplined to be found here. is controll 
harmonised, and subdued into that simplicity 
of utterance which even the true 90 
learn as the last secret of his art. And through - 
out there is the true lyrical note, the ory,” 
that seems to veil itself in the harmony of 
language it chooses, and o makes itself — 4 
the more imperatively felt. Seldom, ; 
does it fall to the lot of the critic to come on 
such a prize as this as he half-weariedly turns 
over the volumes relegated to the class of minor 


The first thing that strikes one in this new 


oe Sens pa gt ew a 
common enough poets, course, 
but in him held in contrast 


clear and even li 
never fails to poll. mn wag 
a joy grows at the heart of his 
to utterance. This, indeed, it 
distinguishing mark of true lyric 
power to u individual sorrow is common 
enough; it is the poet's gift to embody it so 
that while it touches us to sympathy, it like- 
Wise us— 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind ; ” 
the sad ts themselves boing thus retrans- 
formed into core of a new and heretofore 
unfelt bliss. 

And, with such a writer it is not perhaps to 
be wondered at that he should be least success- 
ful where he is most ambitious. ‘‘The Wan- 
„ dering Soul” is the longest poem in the 
volume, a sort of half-mystic and 
reverie, reminding one oftener of Mr. Mati 
Arnold, however, than of Tennyson, in spite of 
its subject. Some of the stanzas, however, are 
powerfully wrought, as these :— 

And now the pas: lios far away, and I 


in which Mr. Darwin has verified his doctrines 


* Astronomy and Geology Compared, By Lord Onma- 
THWAITE. (Mvrray.) 


Can scarce recall those vanished again ; 
No more the old faith stirs me, and no more 
Comes the old barren pain. 


For now each day brings its appointod toil, 

An‘ every hour its ful sum of care ; 

And life grows sweeter, and the gracious world 
Shows day by day more fair. 


— — ——U— — 


Jonge of Two Worlds, By a New Writer, (Heary 
8. King and Co.) id 
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to English 
on its own merits, It will give them a clearor idea of 
the manner of speech in the Greck Testament than any 
other extant version known to us. It has, however, a 


deeper merit. Tho work is translated from the best 
edition of the Gresk text,’and indicates in every page a 
very creditable acquaintance with the history of inter- 
pretation} The faults which weründ are that tho plan 
of emphasising by double and treble underlines has 


Doctrine of the Real Presence. In which the Doctrines 
of the Lord's Supper, as held by him, Roman and 
Greek Catholics, Ritualiat, and High Anglo-Catholics, 
are examined and shown to be contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures, and to the Teaching of the First Eight 
; Centuries, with the testimony of an ample Cutena Patrum 
of the same period. By Joux Harrison, D. D. Edin., 
Vicar of Fenwick, near Doncaster, author of ‘‘ Whose 
are the Fathers F K., Ko. In two volumes. (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co.) The lengthy title of this 
book has one great advantage, that it completely de- 


* vb 


— 


scribes the bock itself. Dr. Harrison regards Dr. 
Pusey as the fons et origo of the patristic learning 
which is so much boasted of by Ritualistic writers. He 
aims to show not only that the Scriptures do not favour 
the doctrine of “ the Real Presence, but also that thé 


This is done with a good deal of vigour of thought 
and of sound learning. In his first volume, containing 
674 pages, he unfolds his argument; his second volume, 
of 396 pages, contains the Patrum, in which 
twenty-three fathers, from the Apostolic fathers to 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and Theodoret are cited. Bode, 
Bertram, and other later writers, as well as Zwingle, 
Calvin, Cranmer, and are also quoted. The object 
of all is to show that seems to be high sacramental 
language on the part of the fathers must not be literally 
interpreted, and that their own writings supply the key ; 
the Eucharistic controversy not having arisen they used 
allegorica) or imaginative language freely, but they also 
used language which no Ritualist could use, These 
volumes are well worthy of a place on the controversial 
shelf ; they are not light reading, but they may be very 
useful to the student ; and the value of them is increased 
by one full index of Subjects and another off Texts 
“ quoted.” 

The Dogma; or, What is our Faith? By Ezion. 
(London : Triibner and Co.) This appears to be a well- 
intentioned book on the infidel side, The author is in- 
genuous, and he has written to justify his unbelief of the 
authority and authenticity of the Bible. But when we 
les sath hs. won ane say no more in its favour, A 
strange ignorance of the points in controversy appears 
throughout, amounting even to incompetence to per- 
ceive them. For instance, he regards the state- 
ment that the four Gospels, as we have them, were 
‘‘in existence prior to the end of the first century 
of our era,” as equivalent to an assertion that 
the Sinaitio manuscript falls within the date, A.D. 
“100”; a blunder which shows that he is unaware of 
the first principles of Biblical criticism. Of course, if 
a modern book like Tischendorfs When were the 
** Gospels Written?” is so misunderstood, the antique 


| and remote’ Bible records are not likely to be clearly 


apprehended. The well-worn jest which assigns the 
of German criticism to the ‘‘ moral conscious- 
% ness” of the individual is not an exaggeration of the 
method of “‘Ezion.” It appears to be reasonable, 
„Lam strongly impressed,” I have little doubt "— 
that is the style in which a large number of his argu- 
ments aod conclusions are introduced. The writer 
seems to recognise the possibility of ‘‘ the present state 
‘of his mind” changing, and of his coming to regdrd 
the history of Christianity in a different light. We can- 
not but think that if he would read more and speculate 
less, he would find the solution of many of bis present 
difficulties in scholarly books on both sides of the ques- 
tion he essays to treat. 

The Rationale of Christianity. (London : Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) A quotation from Dr. Chalmers 
appears, as a sort of preface, on the title-page of this 
little book. What I strongly contend for is, that in 
‘like manner as the Bible of Christianity should be 
„turned into all languages, so the preaching of Chris- 
“tianity should be turned to meet the every style of 
“‘gonception, and the every variety of taste or pre 
 judioe, which can be found in all quarters of society.” 
It is possible that among the varieties of taste or pre- 


specially adapted ; but to us its preparation seems to have 
been only a waste of time, The book betokens intelligenc > 


‘| and fi-m Biblical belief; but there isa total want of the 


sense of relation in it. The author's theories are pro- 
pounded with absolute good faith as though they were 
the rationale of Christianity,” and his scheme for 
bringing all the olarches inte harmony appears as a 
substantial part of the Christian revolation. Happily 
his theerfes are harmless and his scheme an amiable 
one; but neither theories nor scheme wll convince 
others. 

Mr. J. T. Fields, the well-known publisher of Boston, 
has given us a very interesting volume in his Yesterdays 
with Authors (Sampson Low and Co.). He does not 
pretend to furnish complete biographies or to criticise 
in any strict sense of the word; but he gathers a record 
of anecdotes, incidents, and noticeable traits, and sets 
them down in a familiar, gossiping manner which is 
extremely agreeable. No one need go here seeking a 
full account of any period, or, indeed, of anything con- 
nected with the great men he deals with. The book is 
really what it is in form—first-class talk, and is most 
readable and pleasant in every wey. The loose form 
which Mr. Fields has chosen, however, has allowed him 
to slip into several mistakes—as, for instance, when at one 
place he tells us Hawthorne's family wont to Raymond 
when he was fourteen, and in amother that he went to 
school at Salem when he was thirteen, which he cer- 
tainly did not do until after his residence at Raymond. 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Miss Mitford are treated of 
in the same free and easy but somewhat looso manner, 


which, it must be admitted, corresponds pretty well 


with the indiscriminating stream of eulogium indulged 
in throughout, But it is really a delightfully garrulous 
book for all that.—Miss Maria F. Rogserti, in her 
Shadow of Dante (Rivingtons) has added another to the 
many conflicting and confusing commentaries on Dante. 
The name she bears is so associated with the great 


Florentine that one feels a Rossetti has a prescriptive 


fathers of the first eight centuries are opposed to it. 


judice there are those to which this treatise will appear | 


right to speak with some’ authority. But Miss Rossetti 
does not follow in the narrow and arbitrary footsteps of 
some predecessors, who would have reduced Dante to a 
mere political parable writer or a masonic emblem 
artist. She keeps to the broad lines of interest, and 
throws a good deal of light on Dante's notion of the 
universe, and the relation which the Divina Commedia 
bears to the early poems, the Vita Nuova and Convito. 
In the Wars of the Huguenots (Edmonston and 
Douglas), Dr. Hanna, who has already given full proof 
of his capacity for the writing of religious history, 
makes a valued contribution to literature. He has a 
fine eye for picturesque points, for striking traits, and 
writes a elear and vigorous style. This is one of the 
most readable books we have for a good while met with. 
Though the ground has been often gone over, and 
notably by Mr. Smiles quite recently, Dr. Hanna can 
throw things now and then into quite fresh lights, and 
always makes good nse of his researches.—The Life of 
the Rev. John McVieliar, D. D, by bis Son, W. A. 
MoVictiarn, D. D. (Sampson Low and Co.), is the 
memoir of a very remarkable American. Dr. Mo Violiar 
was a nian of great learning, taste, and power of 
thought. He was of Scotch extraction, as the name 
implies, and being an Episcopalian, was for a conside- 
rable time engaged in pastoral work. Then he became 
a theological professor, in which sphere he most distin- 
tinguished himself. The most noticeable thing in the 
memoir is the account of a visit paid to this country in 
the year 1830, when he made friends with Scott, Cole- 
ridge, and various other celebrities ; his accounts of 
these being very interesting. He seems to have been 
an originaland high-minded man, whose life was worth 
writing ; and we must say it has been very well done. 
The letters and extracts are evidently chosen so as to 
bring out faithfully the man's characteristics.- From 
Ur to Machpelah, the Story of Abraham, by the Hon. 
and Rev. Lowrser J. Barrington, M. A. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) is a series’ of lectures which are not 
marked by much originality, but are certainly written 
with ease and grace, and are fitted to furnish very 
excellent Sunday reading. They are not pretentivus, 
and are pot overweighted with learning or with autho. 
rities. Here and there in descriptions of scenery, the 
book rises into a refined eloquence, 
A- History of the Corruption: of Christianity. By 
JoserH PriesTtery, LL. D., F. R. S. Reprinted from 
Rutt's edition, with Notes. To which are appended, 
Considerations in Evidence that the Apostolic and Pri- 
mitive Church was Unitarian. Extracted from Priest- 
ley’s Replies to Bishop Horsley, the Bench of 
Bishops, and others. Tenth thousand. (London: 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.) This is 
one of the cheap reprints of standard Unitarian works 
that have recently appeared. It is well printed and 
fairly got up, and its price is half-a-crown. 
The Bible and Popular Higtory. By G. Vance 
Smith, B. A., Ph. D., Minister of St. Saviour’s Chapel, 
York. Third Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
(London: Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer.) We 
noticed this book very fully on the appearance of its 
first edition ; nothing in this edition calls for any farther 
remark. 


Miscelluncons, 
— — 


RxrusAL ro VAC NAT. — The Rev. Robert Caver, 
a tist minister, was summoned on Friday before 
the Southampton magistrates, for refusing to have 
his child vaccinated. He said he had been advised 
by a London doctor not to have it done. The bench 
made an order for vaccination within six weeks. Mr. 
Caver has been twice fined for non-compliance. 


PopuLar Scrence,—Professor Pe „ who has 
been connected with the Polytechnje for twenty 

ears, has resigned his as manager, and in con- 
junction with Mr. T. W. Tobin, late secretary of 
the 8 will inaugurate a series of popular 
scientific entertainments at the Egyptian Hall on 
Easter Monday. Professor Pepper has been suc- 
ceeded at the Polytechnic by Mr. R. F. Chapman. 


Tun“ Horx Ix THE WALL.”—A more loyal sign has 
been found for the notorious ‘‘ Hole in the Wall,” 
hitherto the rendezvous of the London Republicans. 
It is henceforth, as the condition of its licenge being 
renewed, to be called the ‘‘Crown and the Consti- 
tution.“ The landlady, who proposed the title of 
the Victoria,” was cautioned by the magistrates 
against allowing her house to be made the scene of 
unruly meetings. 

EVANGELICAL Prorestant DEACONESSEs I NsTITU- 
TioN.—The Empress of Germany has presented, 
through Countess Bernstorff, the Cross of Merit for 
women to the Evangelical Protestant Deaconesses 
Institution, with a request that it be kept as a re- 
membrance of the gratitude she feels towards them 
for the services they rendered to the sick ani 
wounded German soldiers during the war. The 
cross 18 accompanied by an autograph letter of the 
Empress. 

Sir CHARLEs Ditker’s Morton.—The following 
members constituted the minority upon Sir C. 
Dilke's motion on Tuesday night, in addition to the 
tellers (the mover and seconder) :—Mr. G. Ander- 
son, Sir W. Lawson. Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., 


writes :—‘‘I shall be obliged by your allowing me 


to state that I was unable to be in my place, or I 
should have voted with the minority on Tuesday.” 
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Several members, including Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
have written to say that they were accidentally 
shut dut from voting against the motion. Amongst 
the members who did not véte were Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Alderman Carter, Mr. Dixon, Professor 
Fawcett, Mr. Charles Gilpin, Mr. Illi orth, Mr. 
Leatham, Mr. Miall, Mr. Morley, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Bernal Osborne, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
E. Potter, Mr. T. B. Potter, Mr. C. Reed, Mr. H. 
Richard, and Mr. James White. 


TI D-CL ASS TRAINS.—In our last number we 
were able to announce that the Midland Railway 
Co y had initiated the wise policy of running 
third-claes carriages with all their trains. Their 
example has been speedily followed. It is stated 
that the Great Western, Great Northern, London 
and North-Western, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire and Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Companies have also decided to book third- 
class passengers by all their trains, and that return 
tickets, issued, say from London to the North, will 
be available to return by any of the routes. The 
introduction of the new system is happily timed to 
give the public the advantage of it in Easter week. 

ts adoption throughout the country will confer a 
boon not egsily to be overrated upcn the poorer 
classes of rye Not only will their opportunities 
of going about be greatly multiplied, but there will 
be an end of the practice of compelling them to 
choose between travelling at inconvenient hours of 
the day and paying the higher fares. 


Tae Liquor Trarric.—A deputation, accom- 
panied by Mr. Graves, M.P., Mr. Rathbone, M.P., 
and Mr. George Melly, M.P., waited upon Mr. 
Bruce on Thursday on the subject of the more 
stringent regulation of public-honses. Four memo- 
rials were presented from Liverpool requesting the 
early closing of public-honses. Mr. Bruce, in 
reply, said he was of opinion that the most effective 
means for the diminution of drunkenpess was the 
diminution of the hours during which public-houses 
can be kept » The measure to be introduced 
— Government, alt h it might not be all 

t could be desired, would be a very great step 
in advance. He hoped to carry the measure this 
session. The Home Sec also received a 
deputation of trade unionists, who waited upon 
him to thé repeal or amendment of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of last session. 
Mr. Bruce could not undertake to propose the 
repeal of the Act, buf promised to see if it required 
to be amended. 


Native CHRISTIANS tN JAPAN.—The Japanesejre- 
sidents in London are aggrieved by the reports which 
have been circulated as to alleged persecutions of 
native Christians in Japan. A correspondent, who 
professes to give their explanation of the facts, dis- 
th —— he = den ed th Ni me 

e ave eriv e agasaki 
Gazette,~a journal which, he says, is published ungler 
—— — — the Roman Ca —— priests at 

agasaki. alleged instigator of the persecu- 
tions, the Prince of is no longer a prince, and 
no longer in Japan. e has been since November 
on a journey to land. Iwakouri, who was 
ch with Raving n 1 torturer, 
can have an alibi proved for.him, as he is in 
America, being head of the diplomatic mission now 
at New York. He has been Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, but had never anything to do with the ad- 
ministration of religion. The frozen ponds in which 
some of the martyrs were represented to have been 
made to stand would su anything but torture 
in a climate corresponding with that of Morocco. 
Ths correspondent concludes with mentioning a 
legal difficulty—the new criminal code of Japan 
having abolished torture. It has not been known 
since the establishment of the Mikado’s authority 
in 1868.—Daily Telegraph. 


Lapy SrupEents at Epinsures.—We (Scoteman) 
understand that twelve ladies went up on Tuesday 
for different branches of the preliminary examina- 
tion in arts. Of these, five are already registered 
students of medicine ; two have in some of 
the preliminary subjects; and the remaining five 
are new students, of whom we learn with satis- 
faction that no less than three are Scotchwomen. 
It cape that when the Dean of ‘the Medical 
Fac handed the various examination papers to 
the es, he intimated that he had been desired, 
also, to give the following remarkable anonymous 
letter to each: Notice Fey, iven, that there 
is no existing arrangement for affording to women a 
complete course of medical —— in the Uni- 
versity, and that the University court considers it 
impossible for them to assume the existence of 
2 on the part of the N to grant d 

women.“ On inquiry it was ben, that these 
notable documents, which appeared to be in the 
handwriting of the Professor of Chemistry, but 
which bore neither heading nor signature, were not 
issued by any authority of either the University 
Court or Senatus, and must therefore be held to be 
simply another vagary of some medical professors, 
who, however, had not the manliness to sign and 
authenticate their own production. 


Orry InpusTRIAL ScHooL.—A meeting was held 
at the Mansion House on Monday under the presi- 
dency of the Lord Mayor, to promote the establish- 
ment of an industrial school for the City of London 
in connection with the National Refuges for Home- 
less and Destitute Children. A those who 
took 8 in W were Sir John Bennett, 
Mr. Walter, M. P., Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir 
Robert Carden, Sir Sydney Waterlow, and Colonel 
Fraser; aud resolutions were passed in accordence 


with the object of the meeting. Mr. Walter said 
he was glad that the institution was to be called an 
industrial and not a reformatory school. Were it 
otherwise, it would be miscalled. Colonel Fraser 
expressed his belief that’ there was not a spot on 
the face of the earth where an industrial school was 
more required than in the City of London. Before 
the meeting broké up, a considerable sum was sub- 
scribed as a beginning towards the object in view. 
Sir Sydney Waterlow tae given notice of his inten- 
tion to to the Court of Common Council 
that the ration should contribute 1,000/. 
towards the expenses of the new school on certain 
conditions. 2 


SHOCKING AND FATAL Acorn T® PROFESSOR 
Roperts, or Brecon.—We ‘regret to record the 
distressing death of the Rev. Professor Roberts, of 
the Congregational Memorial College, Brecon. The 
lamentable event occurred on Saturday evening, 
March 9, between eight and nine o'clock, at the 
Malvern Railway-station, where he fell under a 
train which was just coming in. deceased, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law, had gone with 
the intention of ding a few weeks at one of the 
hydropathic establishments at Malvern, to recruit 
his strength, which was in a shattered 0 
On his arrival he had a consultation with Dr. Grind - 
rod, and then with a relative went for a stroll into 
the towa, and then subsequently he went out again, 
his companion, who meant to join hi de- 
tained. When he followed he could see nothing of 
his unfortunate relative. On reaching the railway- 
station, and making inquiries, he learnt to his con- 
sternation that the Pro essor had Pa 1 * 
by a ing train. It is suppos at in a fit o 
A missed his footing, and thus met 
with his tragic end, Although there was no evi- 
dence to show how the event occurred, the jury 
who surveyed the scene of the catastrophe were of 
opinion that it was the result of a di ing acci- 
dent. Such is all that is known of this distressin 
event, which has closed a useful and distin 
life at the early age of forty-three years. © col- 
lege and the denomination to which he belonged 
have suffered a grievous loss. Professor Roberts’ 
fine intellect, his extensive acquirements, his high- 
toned character, and his genial and kindly disposi- 
tion will make his loss a matter of deep regret and 
sincere sympathy wherever he was know a. 


Tue Untverstry Boat RAck.— The Oxford and 
Cambridge University crews of eight rowed their 
annual matoh on Saturday, and as in 1870 and 
1871 the light blues were the victors. Cambri 
got a slight lead soon after the start, and thou 
thejr boat was badly steered, and Oxford made 
some nt s — they ultimately came in win- 
r a half to two Bitter 
cold weather and driving snoW were the accom- 
— 2 4 8 1 * the number ¢ spec- 

tors, thoug was by no means 80 large as 
usual. This is the twenty-ninth @ontest between 
the Universities, of which Oxford has won six- 
teen, and Cambridge thirteen. The Times states 
that off the 1 r below Hammersmith 
Bridge the iron bolt of the u backstay of 
the outrigger of Mr. Goldie (the Cambridge stroke 
oar) broke in two, and he was thus from that time 
in itated from doing any hard work. He 
prudently kept his kncwledge to himself, and con- 
tinued to set the time to his crew, although without 
being able to apply his power to his strokes. As 
Mr. Goldie said at the dinner which followed the 
race, he was from that time little else but u pas- 
senger, and a pretty h wy one too. The 2 
steamer which accompanied the University ts 
had a cable paid out, and in spite of the snow- 
storm and the pace, all the | facts connected 
with the race, including the Warn, Bere of 
the crews, and the times at which y reached 
well-known points, were ed before the 
race was concluded, so that ers hundreds of 
miles distant had more authentic information 
— , the race than was known to the spec- 

rs on the banks of the Thames. 


Gleunirigs, 


It is said that Mr. Swinburne has written s poem 
on the death of Mazzini. 

The manuscript of the only novel written by the 
late Lord Brougham, ‘‘ Albert Lunel, is in the 
— 3 of the publishers, and will appear in a few 

ys. 

A Signal Failure—a railway accident. 
Fee simple — money given to a quack doctor. 


When does a man have to keep his word !— 
When no one will take it. 


Many young men are so improvident that they 
cannot keep anything but late hours. 


Where ought we always to find the milk of 
human kindness ?—In the pale of the church. 


On the 19th died Catherine, relict of the late 
R. E. Duncombe Shaftesbury, at the very advanced 
age of 102. 


A medical botanist has been fined 50s. at Man- 
chester for throwing cayenne pepper into the eyes 
of a patient with whom he had an argument about 
some herbs.” 


A New Orleans paper says that a young widow 
in that city, who a well, ‘‘is training herself 


"judge was obliged 


for an editor. 
for - Advance. 


can, who had !“ spent de winter in J 

it an earthly Paradise. He said he 

and, ‘‘ putting his arms out de windy, pick 

2 pine- apples, and Jamaky rum, rig 
rees. 


THe ADbvaxrTAdk.—Coleridge was a 
the presence of Charles Lamb, upon the repulsive 
appearance of the oyster. ‘‘It isn’t handsome, 

ler zdge, said Lamb; but it has the ad 
of you in one thing.” ‘‘ What is that?” queried 
Coleridge, who, as everybody knows, was an ex- 
haustless talker. ‘“‘It knows when to shut its 
mouth, was the reply. 


A Sw#arp-werreo Irisumay.—An American 
to sleep with an Irishman in a 
crowded hotel, when the following conversation 
ensued :—‘‘ Pat, you would have remained a 
time in the old country before you could have 
with a jud would you not?” ‘Yes, yer 
honour,” laid Pat, „nnd I think yer honour would 
have been a long time in the ould counthiy before 
ved been a judge, too. 
An Episcorat Honsx.— In one of his tours, 
night to a public- 
and where he 


ry too 
every 
horse is an 
Ax Americax Story.—At a church of ‘‘ colour,’ 
where the old custom of lining out” the hymn 
observed, the minister, a few ge oh 
notici a number of persons, both w 
colou ing upon 
called out, in a i 
seats, both white man 
for de one dan I do for de odder.” Imagine: his 
surprise on hearing the congregation suddenl 
commence singing, in short meter : ) 
„Git down off dem seats, 
Both white man and colour ; 
I care no more for de one 
Dan I do for de odder.” 


teresti 5 
which it pears that at the 
so affli with rheumatism t 


years. He acquired a 
taught a school for a number 
time . 1— e — 
11 f ted in that 
irty-five years. He used the pen wi 


education, 
years, and at the 
serving his seventh term as 


i At the of 
his box with a Mint Wileon, ond 


ithout the of her fri Th 
. 


turned out 


tion, he 
and from tly keeping his head rai 
upward and forward the ery 2 his II Er 
so preternaturally stro @ co 

head in that situation for hours without fatigue. ~ 


— — 


Kinanan’s LL Wutsxy.—This celebrated and most 
mellow spirit is the v cream of 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, = y pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
“Kinaban’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W, 
Hotioway’s PIIIS.— For the cure of — Aa 
ness, liver and stomach complaints, this inappreciable medi- 
cine is so well known in every part of the r the 
now 


larly for the cure of bilious and liver ts, d 
of the stomach, dropsy, and a debilitated constitution. In 
these diseases the beneficial effects of the pills are so perma- 
nent that the whole system is renewed, the orgaus of “they 
tion strengthened, and à free respiration promoted, 

expel from the secretive organs and the circulation 


morbid matters which in pain, 2 
eee 


1. thus a 
urifying the virulence of the most 
. diseases. 
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sorts, including old and very low 
ower. Nothing ing in either 
to alter the quotations. Canary- 
pseed realised vy sy wey Tares were 
few sales could be effected, although in:- 
would have taken less money for both large and small 
quantities of Hamburg. Nothing passing in grass seeds 


er 
t 


‘sold at about late rates. Bigs have been dis- 
ver terms. 


19s. 3d.; Hartlepool 

Tunstall, 19s. 3d.; H 8, 208. 3d.; Tees, 20s. 9d. Ships 
fresh arrived, 13;-ships left from last day, 2; total, 15. 
Ships at sea, 5. 
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Adbertisementz. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 
THE BEST, 

| Are now also 
THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, Reeznt Sr., Loxbox, W.; 59, Bown Sr., Liver- 
POOL ; and 101, Sauenmn Sr., Giascow. 
Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
Tlustrated Prospectus and Bamples of Work sent post free. 


UPIL WANTED.—A London ARCHI- 
_ TECT,-of god Practice, has a VACANCY for a 
Pupil.—Apply to T. I. B., 23, Finsbury-cireus, London, E. C. 


Tas THANKSGIVING COMPLETION 
and DECORATION of Sr. PAUL’S. 


BRIATIN INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 
TWO SERMONS will be preached in the above church 


— — — 


Divine Service will commence at Eleven and Half-past Six. 
Collections in aid of this national movement will be made. 


H o PATHICO INSTITUTION 
ock Bank, continues to be carried on y tm a 
rs. EDLEY and a Resident Hydropathic 


8 
M.D.C.M. The most extensive Saloons and large, bed- 
rooms in the kingdom; private drawing-rooms and dining- 
hentia private sitting-rooms, connected with bedrooms ; 


ysician, 


views ; th i id 
free by , 


(SSLORALUM. An odourless, apm polecnous 
| disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. armless as 
common salt. 


15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
— — 1871. 
Sir. — I beg to state that the chloralum der and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
com 


of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour Fenn 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate ‘of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 
rene 
use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into use. 


HLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, Is.; half- 
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LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
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Pronounced by Comnoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
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